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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 414, Old House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Abbitt (presid- 
ing), MeMillan, Watts, Bass, Jennings, Matthews, McIntire, and 
Tewes. 

Staff members present : Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Also present: Senator Cooper and Representatives Tuck, Poff, Har- 
rison, and Natcher. 

Mr. Assrrr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The purpose of the hearing today is to have a hearing on H. R. 
5OOL. 

At this point, without objection, H. R. 5002 will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The bill follows :) 

[H. R. 5002, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Relating to marketing quotas and price supports for Virginia fire-cured and 
sun-cured tobacco 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 301 (b) (15) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935, as amended, is amended by adding the following proviso 
to the last paragraph thereof: “Provided, further, That, beginning with the 1958 
crop, Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, shall be treated as a ‘kind of tobacco’.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506) is amended by adding 
the following proviso: “Provided, That, beginning with the 1957 crop, these pro- 
visions shall not be applicable to Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21.” 

Mr. Aspsirr. The bill has a twofold purpose. 

Fire-cured tobacco, as you all know, is treated as a kind of tobacco, 
and it is composed of three types of tobacco: 21 raised in central Vir- 
ginia; 22 raised in Tennessee and some in Kentucky, and 23 raised in 
Kentucky and a little 24. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that type 21, Virginia fire-cured 
tobacco be treated as a separate kind of tobacco so far as marketing 
quotas and allotments are concerned. The second section deals with 
the support price. 

Under the present law, dark-fired tobacco is supported, as I under- 
stand it, at 75 percent of burley. 
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This bill simply provides that starting with this year’s crop, dark- 
fired Virginia type tobacco will be on its own support price and taken 
off burley support. 

Fire-cured tobacco is produced in the States of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, It is divided into three main types; type 21 produced 
exclusively in central Virginia in 13 counties ; type 22 produced ‘in 
Tennessee and Kentucky ; and type 23 in western Kentucky. There is 
a small quantity of type 24 also produced in Kentucky but its acreage 
is so small that it is of little consequence in the problems confrotit- 
ing us. 

Each of the types have separate and distinct qualities and are used 
by different manufacturers for different purposes or certainly to pro- 
duce different blends and aromas. 

Approximately 50 percent of type 21 tobacco is used domestically 
and approximately 50 percent is exported. 

Domestically is it used mainly for snuff with a small quantity used 
for wrapper on plug tobacco and a small quantity for the manufacture 
of Italian-type cigars. The snuff manufactured from type 21 to- 
bacco is a different kind of snuff than is the snuff manufactured from 
other types of fire-cured tobacco. 

Type 21 exports go mainly to the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly for 
the manufacture of Virginia cigars used in Austria and Bavaria. 
Some type 21 tobacco goes to Norw ay and Sweden for chewing to- 
bacco, pipe tobacco, and snuff. A small amount goes to Switzerland 
for the manufacture of cigars, pipe tobacco, and chewing tobacco; a 
small amount goes to Britain for cut smoking tobacco used by pipe 
smokers and Netherland imports some. 

In 1919, type 21 producers raised 64,000 acres of tobacco. In 1957 
the allotment is only 8,756 acres. There are 7,343 allotments with an 
average of 1.19 acres per farm. In the past 4 years we have produced 
40 million pounds of type 21 tobacco. During the same period we 
have disposed of 47.3 million Renae, In 1956 we produced 10.7 mil- 
lion pounds and disposed of 12.7 million pounds. One can readily 
understand that soon, if we continue the present trends, we will have 
no markets for Virginia fire-cured tobacco. The demand is greater 
than the production. No commodity can retain its markets if its pro- 
duction is continually less than the needs and demands of the trade. 

In the past 10 years type 22 fire-cured tobacco produced 455.5 mil- 
lion pounds and the disappearance was 425.7 million pounds. In 1956 
type 22 produced 44.4 million pounds and disposed of only 36.5 million 
pounds. 

In the past 10 years type 23 fire-cured tobacco produced 171.5 mil- 
lion pounds and the disappearance was 166.4 million pounds. 

1957 total allotment: Virginia fire-cured type 21, 8,756 acres; fire- 
cured type 22, 25,362.1 acres; fire-cured type 23, 11,037.52 acres. 

H. R 5002 has two purposes: (1) to separate Virginia fire-cured 
tobacco type 21 from the other fire-cured tobaccos and make it a 
separate kind of tobacco so it will be treated on its own merits in the 
making of allotments and marketing quotas; and (2) under the pres- 
ent law fire-cured tobacco of all types is supported at “75 percent of 
the burley support price.” Section 2 of the bill simply disassociates 
Virginia fire- cured tobacco from the burley support price and pro- 
vides that Virginia fire-cured shall be supported on its own parity. 
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Burley, fortunately for the burley tobacco growers, for the last 
year or two has been in a very fine position, as you know. Some of 
our people are afraid it has been going too fast and might eventually 
price dark-fired tobacco out of the market. 

The purpose of section 2 is simply saying that starting with the 
1957 crop dark-fired tobacco, the Virginia type, will be supported at 
its own parity rather than tied to burley. 

That, in general, is the purpose of the bill. 

We will ask the growers and anybody else interested in the legisla- 
tion to appear today and tomorrow to testify. It developed that some 
of the people in Kentucky and Tennessee probably had a conflict and 
it was not agreeable for them to be here today or tomorrow. We have 
agreed that they will be heard at a convenient date, later on we hope 
this month. If we cannot hear them this month, we will hear them 
at some convenient time. And I assume that the type 21 boys, some 
of them cannot be here today; if they want to come back; we will hear 
them. In other words, the purpose of the subcommittee is to hear 
anybody who wants to be heard at some convenient time. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspirr. Yes, sir; Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. The people who want to be heard from Tennessee and 
Kentucky did contact you / 

Mr. Apsrrr. Yes, sir. They want to be heard, and it was not con- 
venient to be heard at this time. 

Mr. Bass. So you have an agreement with them that they could be 
heard later? 

Mr. Assitr. They could be heard at some time agreeable to them and 
agreeable to the subcommittee. 

We are delighted to have Congressman Natcher, from Kentucky, 
here with us today. Congressman, we are glad to have you and know 
of your great interest in tobacco. 

r. Natcner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assitr. We are glad to have Congressman Harrison, from 
Virginia, who is vitally interested in the problem, and Congressman 
Poff from Virginia, who I know is just as interested as any of us, 
and Congressman Tuck. We are delighted to have you gentlemen 
here. 

What we would like to do, if it is agreeable, is to hear the witnesses 
who are from away, and then hear the Congressmen tomorrow, if that 
is agreeable, if any of the Congressmen want to wait until we have 
our second hearing to hear from them, it will be fine. In other words, 
we are going to get along fine, and we are going to try to do what is 
most convenient to all of our people. 

Mr. Tuck. We will be glad to appear any time it suits the con- 
venience of your subcommittee. 

Mr. Assitr. Let us say we will hear the Congressmen tomorrow, 
unless something develops in the meantime. Thank you very much. 

Does anybody else care to say anything before we have a witness? 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the Members of 
Congress will be heard tomorrow ? 

Mr. Assirr. Or later if they prefer. 

Mr: Natcuer. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to defer my statement until the Representatives of Kentucky and Ten- 
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nessee appear, if that meets with the approval of you and the sub- 
committee. 
Mr. Assirr. That is agreeable to me. I had that in mind when I 
made that statement. 
Our first witness is Mr. T. B, Hall, general manager of the Virginia 
Dark-Fired Tobacco Growers Marketing Association. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS B. HALL, GENERAL MANAGER, VIRGINIA 
DARK-FIRED TOBACCO GROWERS MARKETING ASSOCIATION OF 


FARMVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Haut. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, my name is Thomas B, Hall of 
Farmville, Va. I am general manager of the Virginia Dark-Fired 
Tobacco Growers Marketing Association of Farmville, Va., and repre- 
sent the producers of type 21, Virginia dark-fired tobacco, _ 

As you gentlemen know, type 21 is produced in approximately 14 
counties in the Piedomont area of Virginia, a distance of possibly 300 
to 500 miles from the production area of any other types, such as type 
22 produced in eastern Tennessee and type 23 produced in Kentucky. 

It has caused us in Virginia much concern to be classed as a kind of 
tobacco with types 22 and 23, and we have continually requested the 
Department of Agriculture for the past 12 years, asking that this 
tobacco be separated and considered on its own merits. 

Types 22 and 23 cannot be substituted for type 21, the former types 
being very strong and heavily smoked in comparison to type 21. 

In support of H. R. 5002, I would like to offer the following figures 
as taken from this report of the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1955 the disappearance of type 21 was 12,700,000 pounds against a 
“pays om of 10,700,000 pounds in 1956 which will reduce the stocks 

y 2 million pounds. Of the stocks on hand as reported, there is not 
as much as 1 year’s production that can be purchased as most of this 
tobacco reported as stocks is tobacco held by manufacturers for aging 
and use in the manufacture of their products. A considerable quantity 
of the tobacco reported as available stock is tobacco which was pur- 
chased on orders from foreign manufacturers and a large percentage 
of this tobacco has been paid for and is being held in this country 
awaiting shipment instructions. 

In the beginning of the price support program, it was soon dis- 
covered that due to the excedeingly low price period no satisfactory 
base period could be found that would give the producer cost of pro- 
duction ; therefore, methods were sought whereby some program could 
be worked that would give our producers the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit for their labor. 

After careful consideration and in consultation with the extension 
agencies and the agricultural colleges, it was decided that it cost 75 
percent as much to produce an acre of type 21, 22, and 23 tobaccos as it 
did to produce an acre of burley tobacco. 

A resolution was offered and passed by both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States providing for the above basis of support. 

This program worked well until the average price of burley tobac- 
cos reached such a high price that it raised the prices of our tobacco 
level to a point that foreign manufacturers have sought foreign grown 
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tobacco to blend with our tobacco. This, of course, has reduced the 
demand for our leaf. 

Our producers feel that this resolution should be passed in order that 
we may base our support program on the commodity being produced 
rather than based on a different type of tobacco which is no way simi- 
lar in its.characteristics or uses. 

We are informed by dealers that although there are undesirable 
grades being produced, they have been unable to supply the demand 
for foreign orders in the last 5 years. 

We believe that unless this legislation is passed that we will gradual- 
ly lose our orders for these tobaccos and drive out of business the man 
who produces the product. This we cannot do for many of our pro- 
ducers are small farmers who depend entirely on tobacco for cash 
crop, and their acreage in the farm is too small to turn to livestock 
or any other type of farming. 

It now appears with a 10 percent reduction ordered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the 1957 crop and 15 to 20 percent placed in 
the soil bank that we could easily come up with a 25 to 30 pereent 
cut in the 1957 crop, dropping the 1957 production 25 to 30 percent 
below the 1956 production of 10,700,000 pounds. 

This happening will cause all interested in any phase of this busi- 
ness to operate at a loss and will take approximately $1 million in 

cash out of the area. 

We feel that this can be helped by the passage of this legislation 
and will leave it to the producer to fight his own battles on the merits 
of his own product and its relationship to parity, and will not be con- 
trolled by other types of tobacco which are not interchangeable or the 
same. 

There are many factors which I have not attempted to point out, 
but feel sure that others to appear before this honorable body will 
call to your attention. As a representative of these fine people who 
produce type 21, Virginia fire-cured tobacco, I wish to thank you 
gentlemen for your patience and consideration, and to express te you 
my sincere appreciation for this opportunity to appear before you 
and present ave facts and ideas on the-necessity for the passage of 
this bill, 

I respectfully urge you to approve this bill, H. R, 5002, and sup- 
port this bill when it comes to the floor of the House. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Hall, we appreciate so much your fine statement. 

As I gather from what you said, the sum and substance of what de 
say is that you feel, along with the grower of dark-fired tobacco, Vir- 
ginia type 21, in Virginia, that they want and desire to stand on their 
own merits to receive such acreage allotments that the needs and de- 
mands of the trade justify and to stand on their parity support price. 

Mr. Hau. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I am in as close touch 
with the producers of dark-fired tobacco as many other one man, and 
I believe that 90 percent of our farmers, at least, would like to see this 
legislation, because I believe it will benefit their position and put them 
in a better position in the tobacco world. 

Mr. Assirr.’ It: will-actually place them on their own merits. 

Mr. Haut. Absolutely. Many of them have felt all along that we 
should be on our own merits, but the position had been such that we 
just could not ask for it. 
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Mr. Assirr. Is there any question by the members of the subcon- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. McMitan. Mr. Hall, I presume you grow this type of tobacco 
yourself ? 

Mr. Haw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMriztan. You own a farm / 

Mr. Haz. I own a farm and have a small allotment. It was 2.7 
acres last year. I think it is down to 2.4 now. 

Mr. McMitzan. You want to retain the 90 percent support parity 
that we have on regular tobacco is that right ? 

Mr. Harti. We want 90 percent, but we want it on our own merits 
rather than 90 percent of—75 percent of burley. 

Mr. McMiixan. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Hall, is it ? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Hall, all three of these types, 21, 22, and 23, are 
known as fire-cured tobacco, are they not ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Dark-fired cured tobacco ? 

Mr. Hatt. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Warts. How long have they been tied together in this manner 
that you referred to? 

Mr. Haut. When the program was first inaugurated 

Mr. Watrs. 1938. 

Mr. Hay. Under the law in 1938. I think we had a program prior 
to that. It was under the old loan of RFC, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. Warts. What is the essential difference between these types of 
tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Hau. Well, I think, Mr. Watts, that that will be brought out 
in a few minutes here with some samples. Our tobacco is a milder 
tobacco, not smoked near as much as the tobacco in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Warts. Not smoked as much? 

Mr. Hati. No; I mean not fired as much in the barns. 

Mr. Warrts. I have been told if you took type 21 seed and planted it 
in type 22 territory or type 23 territory, or took type 23 seed and 

lanted it in type 21 territory, or if you took type 21 seed and planted 
it in type 23 territory, you would produce type 23 tobacco. 

Mr. Hai. I would not be able to answer. 

Mr. Warts. If you took type 21 seed and planted it in type 22 terri- 
tory, you would produce type 22 tobacco, or if you took type 23 seed 
and planted it in type 21 area, you probably would produce type 21 
tobacco, that the principal difference was in the soil condition, the 
manner in which it is handled and the manner in which it is fired. 

Mr. Hau. T would not be in a position to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Warts. How much tobacco did you place under loan in 
1955-56 ? 

Mr. Hat. I do not have those figures. Mr. Lancaster, one of my 
associates, probably has those figures. 

Mr. Warts. Somebody else probably has them ¢ 
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Mr. E. P. Lancaster (manager, Dark Tobacco Sales Co., of Farm- 
ville, Va.). I can give them to you, if you want them. That will give 
it to you [handing Tacatoentt. 

Mr. Apsirr. Would you rather wait until Mr. Lancaster’s state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Warts. I would be delighted to wait. 

Mr. Lancaster. Mr. Hall can give it to you. 

Mr. Hau. This is a statement, Congressman Watts, taken from our 
records, As to the total hogsheads in our pool, that is the Virginia 
dark-fired, we have 2,303 hogsheads; reduced to farmers’ weight, that 
is weight before it is redried, it amounts to 4,030,250 pounds. 

Mr. Warrs. Isthat all that you have / 

Mr. Haut. That is all that we have in stocks at the present time of 
ourselves. 

Now, we have another association, Warehouseman’s group, that has 
some, Mr. Robertson, who is here, has some. 

Mr. Lancaster. It is all on there, Tom. 

Mr. Hatt. Did you give me all the figures / 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes. 

Mr. Hau. In Mr. Robertson's pool there are 2,554 hogsheads that 
have a farmers’ weight of 4,469,500 pounds. That gives us a total num- 
ber of hogsheads in storage in both pools—4,857 hogsheads, with a 
total farmers’ weight of 8,449,750 pounds. 

Mr. Warrs. Is there any other type of tobacco to be added to that? 
I obtained a figure somewhere of 10,201,000 pounds. 

Mr. Lancaster. You have the 1956 crop in there, Tom. 

Mr. Hari. And down below we have the 1956 crop. It does not give 
the hogshead because we have not completed the package of that. Some 
is air dry and will not be packaged until later. That is 1,839,674 
pounds, giving a grand total of 10,339,424 pounds. 

Mr. Warrs. That is substantially the figure I had. I had some 
figures from 1951 to 1956 that you placed under loan—11,673,000 
pounds—of that amount placed under loan, you disposed of 1,472,000 
pounds, and you still had under loan about 10,201,000 pounds, or 87.4 
percent of the tobacco taken under loan during the period 1951-56. 

What is your annual production, would you say ? 

. Mr, Hatt. Our annual production this year, actual production, was 
10,700,000. 

Mr. Warts. You then have in loan available for sale about a year’s 
supply / 

Mr. Haru. Not quite 1 year’s supply. 

Mr. Warrs. Right at that ? 

Mr. Hay. Right at that, yes, sir. 

Mr. McMitian. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Warrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMittan. As I understand it, all this tobacco is used for blend- 
ing purposes, is that right, blended in the cigarettes. 

-. Mr. Hau. No; I do not think—— 

Mr. McMitxan. You do not use it for cigars, do you / 

Mr. Hau. I do not think it is used in cigarettes at all. 

Mr. McMiuzan. You do not blend the cigarettes with it / 

Mr..Hauxz. I do not think so. We have a man, who is active in the 
business, that can tell you better than I can. 

Mr. McMitxian. What is the tobacco used for ? 
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Mr. Hat. Cigars, wrappers, snuff, and chewing tobacco. 

Mr. McMittan. Tell us how long the tobacco ages before you use it. 
Mr. Haut. As I understand it, the customers like to have it 3 or 4 
years old; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. These types of tobacco are right competitive one with 
the other; are they not? 

Mr. Hatz. Congressman, I do not have anything to do with the sell- 
ing end, except I know they are not.too competitive and they cannot 
be substituted one for the other in many instances. 

Mr. Warts. That is what I have been told, and I do not know if it 
is true or not. I am not a dark-fired tobacco man. I represent bur- 
ley tobacco. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I have the best wishes for all types of tobacco. 

Mr. Hau. So do we. 

Mr. Warts. I am particularly anxious that legislation is not passed 
that prefers one type of tobacco over another. It has been my posi- 
tion all along that we are all going to swim together. 

I have been told that of the 3 large snutf companies in this country 
1 ot 21 and the other 2 use 22 or 23. Do you know anything about 
that ? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir; 1 do not know too much about that: We have 
a representative here who will testify from one of the companies. 

Mr. Warts. I was wondering if this legislation were enacted in its 
present form, which would allow type 21 to splinter off to itself with 
a lower support price leaving the other two types tied to burley, you 
might not run into a situation where 21 would vote out quotas or by 
the use of the lower support price attempt to gain the markets that are 
now occupied or held by 22 and 23. 

Mr. Hatz. With reference to your first question, our voting out, I 
think I can safely say dark-fired Virginia will never vote out of a 
program as long as they have anything worthwhile. 

Mr. Warts. You are acquainted with what is called Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Haru. Yes, sir. I have an organization that I had in sun-cured 
tobacco— 

Mr. Warrs. You know it splintered off from dark-air cured a few 
years ago? 

Mr. Hat. Never was connected. 

Mr. Warts. Never was connected ? 

Mr. Hat. No, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I received the information. They are connected in this 
sense : If one votes out quotas neither have quotas. 

Mr. Haut. No. They are separate and apart and considered sep- 
arate in every respect. I think the Department will back me up on 
that statement. 

Mr. Warrs. I do not know. I have been given the information. 

Does anybody in the Department know whether or not the two are 
tied together in relationsliip to whether they have quotas or not ? 

Mr. Frank R. Extis (Chief, Price Support Branch, NCSS, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). The law provides if marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for fire-cured tobacco that they shall also be proclaimed for 
sun-cured tobacco. 
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Mr. Hat. They shall be proclaimed, but they are not considered 
together. 

Mr. F. R. Exxis. The quotas are not. 

Mr. Hav. The vote is separate and the price is different. 

Mr. Warts. What I am interested in is this: If sun-cured tobacco 
has quotas, does dark-air cured have to have quotas ? 

Mr. F. R. Exuis. No, sir. If fire-cured tobacco quotas are pro- 
claimed, sun-cured tobacco quotas must be proclarmed. 

Mr. Warts. Need they go together ? 

Mr. F. R. Exxis. To that extent. 

Mr. Warts. If dark-air cured does not have quotas, sun-cured does 
not have. 

Mr. F. R. Exwis. It is strictly fire-cured and sun-cured. 

Mr. Warts. They are tied together in that both of them have quotas 
together. I am unable to follow on the—— 

Mr. Appirr. Let me see if I understand it, Mr. Ellis. If fire-cured 
is given quotas then sun-cured must be given quotas. 

Mr. F. R. Exits. Must be proclaimed. 

Mr. Aspirr. Must be proulninaet 

It has no relation with air cured. 

Mr. F.R. Exits. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. That is dark-air cured. 

I guess the purpose of that was to prevent one from taking advan- 
tage of the other, isthat it? What. is the purpose ¢ 

Mr. Assirr. They are grown right there in the same area, and I as- 
sume one would get the benefit on the same farm or adjoining farm. 
Some farms in Virginia have fire-cured quotas and sun-cured quotas. 

Mr. Warts. As I understand it, if dark-air cured has a quota 

Mr. Ansitr. Not “air cured,” fire cured. 

Mr. Warts. “Fire cured” has a quota sun cured 

Mr. Apsrrr. “Sun cured.” 

Mr. Warts. “Sun cured” must have one. 

Mr. F. R. Exxis. You were right. You were confusing “fire cured” 
with “air cured.” 

Mr. Warts. You knew there were two types there. 

How would your association feel toward the other two types of 
tobacco turning themselves loese from burley ? 

Mr. Haut. Do you mean the two in Kentucky and Tennessee ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Haw. I do not think our people would have any objection what- 
ever if they come in with the same scale of prices. 7a 

I might say this, Mr. Watts, this is my 25th year here. I worked 
with Tom Johnson, I worked with Mr. Mitchell, and I worked with 
Paul Rudolph and every one of them and considered them my close 
friends. We worked together right straight on through for 25 years. 

Mr. Warts. What would be your thinking with reference to a pro- 
vision something similar to what—let me get these terms right—sun 
cured and—— 

Mr. Appirr. Fire cured. 

Mr. Wartrs. Fire cured—where they were tied together, where one 
had quotas the other had quotas, so that neither one of these types 
could splinter off and have unlimited production, which would give 
the trade an opportunity to shop around between the three types and 
maybe take advantage of all the growers. 
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Mr. Haut. That is something, Mr. Watts, I have not given any 
thought to. I take it that you mean this: that neither one of them 
would be separated as far as a referendum is concerned, is that right ? 

Mr. Warts. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Hatt. They could be voted on the referendum but could be con- 
sidered separately on their allotments? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. I want your feeling along that line. 

Mr. Haut. I do not know. I have not had an opportunity. This is 
the first time I heard of that. I do not know how my people would 
feel. I do not think my people have any feeling or any desire to hurt 
Kentucky and Tennessee in any way. We are working to save our own 
business in Virginia, and we certainly would not want to do that and 
be doing anything detrimental to the interest of any of those friends 
out there, because we have worked closely together for these many 
years, and I have a very kind and friendly feeling toward all of them. 

Mr. Warts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. ‘I have taken too much time. 

Mr. Aspirr. Any other questions by any other members ? 

Might I ask this, Mr. Hall: What is the average allotment in Vir- 
ginia / 

Mr. Hat. A little less than an acre, I think. 

Mr. Assirr. You have approximately—— 

Mr. Hau. Frank can verify that for me. 

Mr. Aspirr. Frank, for the record what is the allotment for Virginia 
type 21 this year / 

Mr. F. R. Exuis. Somewhere around 10,000 acres. 

Mr. Haut. You mean dark-fire 21, sir? 

Mr. Lancaster. Lower than that. 

Mr. Hatt. 7,300 is it not? 

Mr. F. R. Extis. It is around 10,000 acres. 

Mr. Anstrr. I notice that Senator Cooper has come in. 

We are glad to have you, sir. Before you got here we made the 
statement that we had agreed that any interested person from Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee, growers or Members of Congress, would be heard 
at a later time when it was convenient to the subcommittee and to 
them. We will be glad to hear from you at this time or whenever you 
would like in the matter. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
courtesy, and perhaps I will testify later. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspirr. That is fine. Weare glad to have you. 

Now we have Mr. Herbert Camden, a grower from Amherst, Va. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT CAMDEN, A GROWER, AMHERST, VA. 


Mr. Campen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, my name is Herbert Camden, a grower, from Amherst, 
Va. Let me express my deep appreciation to you g gentlemen for allow- 
ing the growers to come up here and have their say. I am a grower. 

T want to heartily endorse what Mr. Hall said. I think he ably 
represented us, and I am sure that some of the other gentlemen who 
testified and will testify to you all will be able representatives also, 

Some one asked me last night: “What are you old tobacco growers 
doing in Washington. Who pressured you to come here ?” 

Well, circumstances over the years pressured me to come, because 
our acreage has been reduced drastically. On our farm, which is 
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owned jointly with my brothers and myself, we have been reduéed. 
I believe we had 33 acres of dark-fired tobacco. Today we have slight- 
ly over 6 acres on 545 acres of land, and all of it except for the wooded 
areas are suitable for Virginia dark-fired tobacco. 

We feel that if we separated from these other two types, and I do 
not understand the technical designations every time, and let us sink 
or swim on our own we feel like there is a distinct demand abroad 
for our type of tobacco; we know there are people who buy it and 
ship it abroad and we know there are people who manufacture it 
here. 

I agree with Mr. Hall. It is general information that some of these 
tobaccos cannot be substituted. We feel like we are being penalized 
from an acreage standpoint. We are not so particularly interested in 
the support price. If we were separated, we would be willing for our 
support price to be adjusted just so that. it was adjusted equitably to 
all concerned. 

That is what I have to say as a grower. 

In another 5 years we will be in business. We cannot afford to 
grow it or reduce too far. I believe it was said the average grower 
has less than 1 acre allotment. You cannot stay in business on that. 
For each man on the farm we do not have 1 acre. We lack possibly 
nearly two-tenths of having an acre for each able-bodied man who can 
cultivate tobacco. 

Mr. Aspirr. We appreciate so much your statement, Mr. Camden. 

What is your allotment / 

Mr. Campen. We have I believe, to be exact, it is 6.45, somewhere 
in that neighborhood. I should have had those figures with me. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you know what the average production per acre is? 

Mr. Campen. 1,500 or 1,600 pounds, would you not say, Mr. Rob- 
ertson / 

Mr. Ansrrr. Any questions by members of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. McMiuuay. I certainly agree with the gentleman. We have the 
same problem in South ¢ ‘arolina. If we continue to reduce these acres 
everyone in my State is going to have to discontinue raising tobacco. 
We cannot expect the farmers to stay on the farm and not make 
enough revenue to educate and support their children, and that is 
coming to be a fact in my State. You just cannot expect a farmer to 
stay on the farm with 1 or 2 acres of tobacco and have 4 or 5 children 
to send to school and feed and clothe. 

I have the same experience with the farm on which I was born and 
raised. On the farm where I was born and raised, there were ap- 
proximately 75 acres of tobacco on our farm. Today the acreage has 
been reduced to around 18 acres. We cannot keep the tenants on the 
farm. We cannot continue to operate the farm under such cireum- 
stances. I certainly feel sooner or later we are going to have to find 
some other substitute other than continuous reduci ing of acreage. 

Mr. Appirr. Any other questions? 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask one. 

I would like to comment, too, that we in burley are in about the same 
position ac reagewise because I think our average burley base is some- 
where between 0.7 and 0.8. It is very low. Of course our tobacco 


-brought in more money per acre probably than yours. 
Mr. Capen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warts. Did I understand you to say if you were turned loose 
from the other types of tobacco that you thought your acreage would 
go up? 

Mr. CampeNn. That is the general concensus of opinion, that perhaps 
we would get a little more of the export business, and I understand 
some of our dealers are seeking tobacco in Rhodesia and Italy and 
various other places. 

Mr. Warts. What type of tobacco are they seeking ? 

Mr. Campen. The lower.type, perhaps B3M and B38G. They may 
be supported a little high. I understand there is a lot in storage of 
those grades that can be used for snuff. 

Mr. Warts. Do you contemplate that your increased market would 
come about through a reduction in the support price ? 

Mr. Campen. I cannot go into the ramifications on all of that sup- 
ort price. Some of these experts are pretty good at working that out. 
ut we are pricing ourselves out of the market, it seems to me, on the 

dark fire and the burley, too, because it is well-known fact it is bound 
to be a fact that they are seeking foreign-grown tobaccos. 

Mr. Warts. You think then that the price of tobaccos, generally, 
should be lowered ? 

Mr. Campen. Perhaps that would help. I believe it would. 

Mr. McMitzan. Would you suggest lowermg the price and increas- 
ing the acreages? 

Mr. Campen. If that would help to get more acres into production 
maybe it would be a good idea. Maybe we do have the supports on it 
too high. Ours is geared to 75 percent of that burley as I understand, 
and we have had a tremendous rise in price, but our acreage has been 
cut so drastically that rise in price has not taken care of that lessened 
production. 

Mr. McMuran. Would you suggest that we place this surplus to- 
bacco on the world market at world market price ? 

Mr. Campen. I understand that some of the surplus is being dis- 
posed of at a loss, that is to the taxpayers. We farmers pay some 
taxes too. 

Mr. McMitxan. Because of the amount of taxes tobacco is paying 
the Government, I believe we can afford to lose a few dollars. 

Mr. Campen. I surely think so. 

Mr. Anprrr. We certainly thank you, Mr. Camden. 

Mr. Campen. Thank you, Congressman Abbitt. 

Mr. Assrrr. Without objection, I would like to place in the record 
a report from the Department of Agriculture on this bill, dated March 
29, 1957. 

(The information follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Haroxip D. CooLey, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
H. R. 5002, a bill to amend section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, so as to separate Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, from 
the other types of fire-cured tobacco and to amend the act of July 28, 1945 
(Public Law 163, 79th Cong., 59 Stat. 506) so as to make the provisions of such 
act inapplicable to Virginia fire-cured tobacco. 
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The separation of Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, from the other types 
of fire-cured tobacco for marketing quota purposes, while undesirable from an 
administrative standpoint, should not make any significant difference in the opera- 
tion of the marketing quota program. The change in the level of price support 
provided in section 2 of the bill, namely, eliminating the “fringe benefits” resulting 
from the establishment of the support level for Virginia fire-cured tobacco as a 
percentage of the support level for burley tobacco, would improve the prospects 
for placing the Virginia fire-cured tobacco price support program on a sound 
basis and would improve the prospects of maintaining the export market which 
traditfonally*has absorbed about half of the production. The Department notes 
that other types of fire-cured tobacco, as well as dark air-cured and Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco, would continue to be supported on a percentage of the burley 
basis, which is in our opinion inherently inconsistent with the parity concept 
since burley tobacco is subject to entirely different supply, demand, and market 
conditions. It is suggested, therefore, that section 2 of the bill be changed so 
as to make it applicable to all types of fire-cured, dark air-cured, and Virginia 
sun-cured tobacco. The Department would favor passage of the bill with this 
change. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morssz, Under Secretary. 

Mr. Aspitr. We have Mr. Mott Robertson, secretary and treasurer 


of the Virginia Dark Warehousemen’s Corp., Leesburg, Va. 


STATEMENT OF MOTT ROBERTSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER AND 
GENERAL MANAGER OF VIRGINIA DARK WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
CORP., LEESBURG, VA. 


Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Mott Robertson, and I am secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Virginia Dark Warehousemen’s Corp., which is a cor- 
poration organized back in 1935 for the purpose of bringing support 
prices, programs, to the growers who sold on the independent ware- 
house floors in dark-fired Virginia. 

We sell approximately about 50 percent of the production of the 
tobacco on these floors. And through 'this organization we handle the 
support program for the Government for those growers that sell on 
the independent floors. 

We have for a good number of years argued with the Department of 
Agriculture that type 21 tobacco should be treated as a kind of tobacco 
rather than be treated the same as dark-fired type of tobacco 22 and 
23. 

One reason for it is this: At one time the Department of Agricul- 
ture supported type 21 tobacco at the same average price that they 
supported 22 and 23, and through some way of maneuverability within 
the Department, or around, we were supported at a higher price than 
types 22 and 23. 

Going back on the historical difference, that type 21 tobacco sold at 
a higher price than types 22 and 23. That is correct, insofar as the 
records are concerned, but when the previous years of tobacco were 
selling at, we would say, low prices, and more reasonable than what 
they are today, insofar as our own demand was concerned, it did not 
disturb the types 22 or 23 or even 21 with that historical difference back 
in those years of the 1930’s and the 1920’s. But when we got our price 
schedules so high and we were being supported at a higher price than 
for types 22 and 23, the differences in the yield of the packed tobacco 
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in the hogshead, then type 21, began to feel the squeeze that was taking 
place in our area. 

Because our tobaccos were getting so high, the foreign buyers and 
even some of our domestic buyers. had to seek other means to supply 
their demand, and type 21 has been cut so low today that we cannot 

supply the demand that we have. 

Hall has told you—he representing one organization of the 
growers and I representing the other organization of the growers in 
Virginia—that we have now got to the point where we are not pro- 
ducing, even type 21, as much tobacco as the trade needs. In spite of 
the fact that we are carrying approximately 10 million pounds of 
farmers’ weight tobacco in the Commodity Credit loan program, in 
those stock of tobacco, we will not have 25,000 pounds of the 10 million 
pounds of tobacco that would be suitable for the Austrian tobacco 
monopoly for the manufacture of strictly a Virginia cigar. The 
filters, the binders, and the wrappers all come out of Vi irginia tobacco, 
sold strictly as a Virginia cigar. They are perhaps the largest pur- 
chaser today in the foreign market of type 21 tobacco. 

In Norway, next probably, the largest country purchasing Virginia 
tobacco, we are carrying, as Mr. Hall told you, in stocks—not we, but 
stocks that are considered by the Department of Agriculture as stocks 
on hand, that are carried by these dealers, carrying these tobaccos in 
here for a period of 2 years before they are exported. It was found 
that due to the climatic conditions and atmospheric conditions, and 
possibly also a little preferentials and the interest rates on money 
that may have been in existence in this country, that it was wise to 
age there tobaccos in this country rather than to export them. For 
that reason those stocks were bought by the Norwegians, and also your 
Swedish people—but principally the Nor wegians age this tobacco in 
this country, and those stocks are carried in our stocks on hand and 
are counted against us in establishing the quotas. That in itself is 
tobacco that is not available to the trade—no one can purchase it. It 
has in most instances been paid for and is only being held here for 
aging purposes. 

The fact that to make a difference in the support price in our busi- 
ness establishes to us a justifiable reason for figuring that type 21 
should be treated as a kind of tobacco in itself. As was said, the 
types are grown 500 to 700 miles apart. The soil is different. Type 
22 and type 23 is a very heavy fired tobacco, fired twice as heavy as 
ours. Ours is more or less a semifired tobacco in comparison with 
types 22 and 23. It is sweeter and it is used principally in this country 
for snuff manufacturers, of which George W. Heman is the largest 
purchaser of Virginia dark-fired tobacco. Their principal snuff they 
manufacture is a sweet snuff that is made entirely of type 21, and they 
also make a stronger snuff for which they ceisickines a stronger snuff 
tobacco, types 22 and 23. But their main outlet and their main prod- 
uct that they manufacture and sell is a sweet snuff which is made 
out of type 21 which they sell, and every year we have it. They can- 
not substitute types 22 and 23 for it. 

We also have a chewing tobacco manufactured here. He makes his 
chewing tobacco principally out of Virginia tobacco. He will tell you 
that he is unable to elected those heavy fire tobaccos. He cannot 


substitute Tennessee and Kentucky tobaccos for Virginia tobaccos. 
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There was a time during the war, the First World War, when R. J. 
Reynolds was not able to obtain sufficient sun-cured tobacco in Vir- 
ginia. They are the biggest purchasers of that tobacco. And they 
came into our territories and advertised for our growers that grow 
practically the same variety of tobacco that they would air-cure it. 
They came in and purchased a good quantity of air-cured tobacco in 
our area of type 21, because of its mildness in comparison with the 
tobaccos grown in the West. 

Again we find another reason for establishing the difference in 
these tobaccos in the yield. When we say “the yield” we mean the 
packed weight. It has about 125 to 130 pounds of warehouse weight 
tobacco to pack 100 pounds net tobacco in the hogshead. Our tobacco 
is sold at a much higher moisture content than the tobaccos of types 
22 and 23. You get anywhere from an 87 to 95 percent yield in types 
22 and 23, and we get around 78 to 80 percent yield. 

With the difference in the prices being higher and the difference in 
the yield being so much greater, you can very readily see that from a 
standpoint of a pac xed tobacco we constitute an entirely different type 
of tobacco than types 22 and 23. 

The uses of these tobaccos, as I told you, are entirely different—not 
entirely different, but the American Snuff Co. and the United States 
Snuff make practic ally all of theirs out of types 22 and 23, which is very 
strong snuff. That is the fact, they do not purchase any tobacco, to any 
degree, in our area, except where maybe they manufacture a small per- 
cent of sweet snuff, they do not use our tobacco in their main produet, 
their snuff. 

We feel in Virginia, and our growers feel, that if our type were 
separated and it were allowed to stand on its own feet and stand on its 
own parity price, as we are in a dying game, we will not die as fast as 
we will in the present situation that we are in. 

The high burley support prices were a justifiable reason at a time 
when we were hooked to burley. Today the burley price is getting so 
high that with us being up 75 percent of burley we are just about pric- 
ing ourselves out of the market. 

One reason why we are getting so many of these into the Govern- 
ment stock for supply is that we have to hit an average and to hit an 
average we have to put certain prices on certain grades of tobacco, pos- 
sibly pricing them out of the market. If they were lower, there would 
probably be a demand for some of them. But regardless of the fact 
that we are reduced probably to your 6 million pounds of tobacco, 
there would probably still be some tobaccos that would be received 
under the Government support program because over the period of 
years we lose certain usages for certain types or certain grades of 
tobacco that we grow. For that reason we feel that if we were put on 
our own parity price based on our own acreage and own allotments we 
sg that we would fare a little longer in the tobacco business than 

are going to fare under the present program. It is quite possible 
that j in the next 5 or 6 years under the present program, that type 21 
could be wiped clean off the map. We do not want to do anything 
that is injurious to types 22 or 23, and we do not feel from what they 
told us that they do not think there is any substitution now being in- 
volved in it that it would hurt us. 

But, on the other hand, we feel that we would fare better and I am 
quite confident if we could get on our own parity that type 21 will live 
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a whole lot longer than it is going to live. Unfortunately, there are 
not as many ri chewers, not as many peur using snuff—snuft 
stayed on a constant figure for years—people are just changing their 
habits. The filter cigarettes made quite a difference in the smoking 
habits of people today. Therefore, your demand for uses of all dark- 
fired types of tobacco is getting less every year and at best all of us are 
robably in a dying game. What we would like to do is to survive as 

ong as we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that. that will just about cover everything 
that I have to say. 

It was brought out to you that for the last 3 years or 5 years disap- 
pearance has been greater than our production. 

Mr. Assrrr. What was it in 1956, your production ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. 10,700,000. 

Mr. Assirr. And the disappearance was what ! 

Mr. Rosertson. About 12,700,000. 

Mr. Assirr. And your testimony is you would just like to see any 
dark-fired tobacco raised in central Virginia put on its own merits. 

Mr. Rozerrson. That is right. 

Mr. Assirr. And that it be taken off burley parity. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Apsrrr. You have no objection if the Kentucky or Tennessee 
types 22 and 23 also would like to be taken off the burley parity ? 

Mr. Rozertson. No objection. If they want to go off burley we have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. Assirr. If they want to go off the burley support you have no 
objection to it ? 

Mr. Ropertson. No. 

Mr. Assirr. Let me ask you this: Appeontenetely what is the per- 
centage exported of dark-fired Virginia ! 

Mr. Rosertson. About 50 percent. 

Mr. Anprrr. And approximately 50 percent used here ¢ 

Mr. Ropvertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Azspirr. At home it is used in snuff mainly ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Mr. Asprrr. And wrap-around chewing tobacco ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Asprrr. And abroad it is made into Austrian cigars. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Mr. Appirr. And pipe tobacco in the British Empire ? 

Mr. Rorertson. Yes, and snuff too, over there. 

Mr. Bass. Let me ask you your name. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Robertson, R-o-b-e-r-t-s-o-n. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Robertson, you were talking about the uses of 
tobacco. What is the difference in the uses of type 21 and type 22? 

Mr. Rorerrson. Well, they are both—you have the same use. As I 
say, both 22 

Mr. Bass. Both are used for snuff. 

Mr. Roserrson. Both for snuff. 

Mr. Bass. And for chewing tobacco? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. And some for cigar wrappers / 

Mr. Ropertson. That is right. 
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Mr. Bass. The use is the same ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Practically the same except for the blend these 
people have, and they cannot substitute one for the other for that blend. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, it is the same tobacco, really; is it not? 
There is not a lot of difference. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think if you have ever seen the tobacco—— 

Mr. Bass. I have seen it. 

Mr. Rosertson. You will find there-is a whale of a lot of difference. 
One is much stronger tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. Did you say now that Commodity Credit has about 10 
million pounds on loan? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right, growers weight. 

Mr. Bass. And 25,000 pounds of that is all that could be considered 
surplus of a type of tobacco that is being used for cigar wrappers. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think if you get 25,000 pounds from that stock of 
tobacco for the Austrian tobacco monopoly for cigars—I do not think 
you can get that much out of it. 

Mr. Bass. How much of a carryover do you call that 10 million 
pounds ¢ 

Mr. Rosertrson. Ten million—that may be a good carryover insofar 
as relation to the crops of tobacco you are producing, but it is not a 

carryover to speak of insofar as demand that we have for the different 
grades of tobacco in trade. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, that same condition sort of exists down in 
burley; does it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. It may be. 

Mr. Bass. We have quite a carryover in burley, but the types that are 
being used has now reached the same condition that your tobacco has, 
that I call very favorable. For instance the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration does not have a lot of tobacco on hand that is being used today 
that could not be disposed of. 

Mr. Ropertson. They have I think in our stocks—they could not 
dispose of them for certain usages in the foreign market. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. But the desirable type of tobacco is not 
burdening the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes; the desirable type is not. 

Mr. Bass. Now has the use of your tobacco changed appreciably, 
since the time that it was tied to burley ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I would say possibly it has- 

Mr. Bass. How? 

Mr. Rosertrson. Caused a lot of people to go into Rhodesia to buy 
tobacco and into Thailand to buy tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. The foreign export market has varied a little, has it not? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Has the use of type 22 changed, that you know of, in 
that period of time? 

Mr. Rosrrrson. I do not know. 

Mr. Bass. Now, you stated that at the time they were tied together 
and-at the time they: were tied.to burley it was desirable. 

Mr. Rosertson. For this reason: ‘that the people in the West at that 
time did not have altogether tied allotments in burley, and at one time 
it was not under allotments. Burley was not, and there was a switch 
in the West of a lot of growers of types 22 and 23 to burley tobacco. 
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In order to help stop that switch, the support prices were then tied to 
burley, to help stop the switch of dark-fired growers to burley tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. Pet me ask you this: What would it do to the trade from 
the standpoint of price if we passed this bill? What would happen 
to the price of type 21 tobacco ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Type 21 tobacco would probably drop down to 3414 
percent. 

Mr. Bass. What js it today / 

Mr. Rosertson. Probably go up to 3814 percent this year. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, it would drop 4 or 5, maybe 7 cents 2 
pound. 

Mr. Ropertson. I would say 4 to 5 cents. 

Mr. Bass. It could goto 7 cents, 

Mr. Ronerston. Depending on the quality. If you have good quality 
tobacco and good leaf crop, possibly this crop would average 3814 
to 40 cents. 

Mr. Bass. How are you going to justify reducing the price of this 
tobacco that much? How are you going to justify that to the growers? 

Mr. Rosgrrson. Well, our growers feel this way about it, and I do 
not think it is any question about it that they feel if we keep a higher 
price we are going to continue to take further acreage cuts; whereas, 
if you can examine the stocks on hand that we have outside of a very 
few minimum grades, most of them consist of very common tobaccos, 
which could have an outlet at a price, and we have the price so high 
that we cannot sell them. An average grower that makes better than 
a normal crop of tobacco is going to average far ahead of 34% cents: 
the man that makes this tobacco, plants it- 

Mr. Bass. Do you mean it really would not cut his price much, 
then ? 

Mr. Ropserrson. It may not cut himso much. He isa better grower. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Bass, would you yield there ? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Did I not understand from your testimony that you 
all were selling more tobacco now than you were producing ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What is your fear, then, that you be cut further if you 
are selling more than you are producing ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Because we have not the tobacco, Mr. Watts, in there 
that will suit our normal outlets of trade. 

Mr. Warts. You are growers of tobacco. Does not all that stock 
suit'the normal trade then ? 

Mr. Roserrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. If you increase those bases, you are going to accumu- 
late some undesirable tobacco. 

Mr. Rogertson. Now, if our price comes down, we will probably 
find an outlet for some of that tobacco that we have accumulated. 

Mr. Warts. Do you mean your principal trouble is, then, that tobac- 
co is too high ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes, sir. I think our problem is that tobacco is too 
high; that we have been accumulating stocks here that would justify 
the Department, in the form they operate under, to apply these acreage 
cuts. ; 

Mr. Warts. The trouble is brought about more on account of price 
rather than being tied to types 22 and 23. 
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Mr. Roserrson. I think most of it has; also the fact, though, that 
we feel in this thing that we do not carry as heavy a stock in the Gov- 
ernment stocks as types 22 and 23. Our base is probably on the break- 
down of the two. Percentagewise, we may be just as bad off percent- 
agewise as they are. But we carry nothing like the stocks on hand 
that they carry. 

Mr. Bass. Consumption is different, though—if you will pardon 
me—the disappearance of the two types of tobacco is different; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. I think the disappearance in Virginia is 
greater for its size crop than Kentucky and Tennessee tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. Your last 5-year history does not show that. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think, as a whole, it does. 

Mr. Bass. In proportion it is approximately the same. 

Pardon me, Mr. Watts, but let me ask him this question. 

Mr. Warts. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bass. You did not say this. But, if this bill would pass, would 
your people not ask for an increase in acreage next year / 

Mr. Ropertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You would not ask for an increase in acreage next year ? 

Mr. Rorerrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You have no intention of asking for it at all ? 

Mr. Roserrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. If they come out and try to increase the acreage in the 
next 2 years, you would come out to oppose it; would you not ¢ 

Mr. Roserrson. Not unless our position justified an increase in 
acreage. 

Mr. Bass. Your position might change. 

Mr. Rorertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Is that right / 

Mr. Roserrson. Our position might change. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I am trying to get at. I want you to tell 
these people, if vou know the situation, if this bill passes, what it would 
do to type 22. 

Mr. Roserrson. I do not think it would hurt them. 

Mr. Bass. You do not think it would hurt them. 

Mr. Ropnerrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Although you said it is the same type, you also tried to 
indicate that it is competitive. 

Mr. Rozertson. No. They are only competitive to this extent; that 
they are used in the same general trade, domestically, in snuff. But 
our snuff tobaccos did not compete with their snuff tobaccos, and 
their snuff tobaccos do not compete with our snuff tobaccos. 

Mr. Bass. Where is the competition, then ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. We think in the foreign countries, coming out of 
Rhodesia and Thailand. 

Mr. Bass. If this bill passes, then, would it not place type 22 in more 
jeopardy than it is now ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not think so. 

Mr. McMitian. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. McMiiian. As I understand it, your problem is that we sell 
the majority of this tobaeco in foreign countries, and the majority 
of burley is used here in this country; is that right ¢ 
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Mr. Rosertson. That is right. Burley has been almost 90 percent 
domestically used, and it is now getting greater than that. 

Mr. Warts. May I interrupt a second. 

As I understand it, your tobacco has usually been sold in the north- 
ern countries of Europe, is that right? 

Mr. Ropertson. We sell in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, some into Italy, and we used to sell a lot of it 
into France—we do not sell much.in France now, and we sell to Bel-, 
gium and the Netherlands. 

Mr. Warrs. And types 22 and 23 generally go to southern tier of 
countries then. 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not know where the foreign export is. 

Mr. Warts. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think they sell right much into Italy. 

Mr. Warts. Of course your tobacco is not competitive with burley 
or flue-cured tobacco? 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. Any more than one is competitive with the other. 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Warts. There is close competition with 22 and 23. 

Mr. Roserrson. There is close competition between 23 and 22, but | 
do not think the’ competition is close between 21 and 22- 

Mr. Warrs. They are all used for the same purpose, are they not? 

Mr. Rosertson. But different blends for different uses. 

Mr. Warts. Do you find that in all cigarettes some use a certain 
percentage of flue-cured others use a certain percentage of burley ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it was Mr. Hall’s testimony this morning 
that manufacturers cannot use types 22 and 23 in our blend, that they 
cannot substitute. 

Mr. Warts. That is all, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Apsitr. Mr. Robertson, do I understand you to say that you 
have lost some of your markets to foreign countries because the deal- 
ers were unable to get their orders filled in dark-fired ? 

Mr. Ropsertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apssrrr. And another question was asked you about type 22. 

If the only objection to this bill was section 2, which takes you off 
of burley, if that were the only objection to it, would it be agreeable to 
you to cut out section 2 provided everybody agreed to section 1? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words if types 22 and 23 said the only objec- 
tion we had is that you get off burley support, then if that is the only 
objection you would be willing to strike out section 2 and just sep- 
arate Virginia fire-cured tobacco type 21 and let it stand on its own 
volume. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

If all of us agree to section 2 and strike out the rest of the bill, it 
will be all right. 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. I did not think so. 

Mr.-Awerrr.: All seetion- one.does.is.put Virginia. on. its own feet. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right, it puts Virginia on its own feet. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Bass, you object to that. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yiel«l? 
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1 think if we took it off from being tied to burley, which he says 
‘aused the price to go up, I do not see if that would reduce the price; 
but if we could agree that both in types 22 and 21 that burley has done 
this, that this situation has existed, where being tied to burley has 
priced us both out of the market, so to speak, maybe if we take it away 
from burley and establish another parity formula, then both types 
would then be all right and then both would go along the same since 
they are the same kind of tobacco. 

Mr. Rosertson. That may be true, Congressman. I do not know. 
It all depends on how your stocks on hand would stack up, in order to 
establish your average allotments. Now we feel, and I may be incor- 
rect in this, that it was based on the burley support. And we are con- 
tident and we feel if we are separated and put on our own allotment 
basis so far as quotas are concerned, we may see some improvement 
in our situation there. 

Mr. Tewes. Mav I ask a question ? 

Mr. Appirr. Yes. 

Mr. Trewes. My interest here is doing what is fair to all of them, 
because I do not come from any tobaceo-growing area 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tewes. I understand from what was said before, that these 
various types of tobacco are tied together im an effort to give every- 
body some kind of equalization over a long period of time. 

My question is: Have you over the past years, since they have been 
tied together, benefited by being tied together? Do you now find that 
you have a sudden market for your own and for benefiting your own 
type you are deserting the ship? Are you doing something that other 
tobaccos might have done in other times too, instead of that which is 
in the overall interest of everybody at the same time / 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir, we do not feel that way about it. We feel 
that we have not particularly benefited all the way through on being 
tied with Tennessee and Kentucky and on the allotment basis. 

Mr. Tewes. I understand you had an excess of demand over your 
supply the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Tewes. Did you protest very much before that, being tied 
together ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir, we protested it for 10 or 12 years. We 
had seen the way this handwriting was going. 

Mr. Apzgrrr. Did you not have a very hard fight up here in 1946? 

Mr. Rorerrson. Yes, sir. We had a tremendous fight in 1946, and 
we met with the Secretary of Agriculture, who was then Mr. Ander- 
son, on this question over there, and we had meetings up here with them 
and growers have been up here to attend meetings over the past 10 
years in an effort to get these types separated. I think the fact that 
we are designated as a dark-fired type and Tennessee and Kentucky 
are designated as a dark-fired type, the fact that we are dark-fired they 
ought to be tied together. There is a lot of difference in dark-fired 
tobacco. Type 21 is a much milder tobacco than types 22 and 23. 

If you take the Maryland tobacco, and I also have been in the Mary- 
land tobacco business, you cannot grow Maryland tobacco south of the 
Potomac. You can go right across the river and you cannot grow 
it. .That,is the difference in texture and. soil on the south side of the 
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Potomac River. You can grow it as soon as you cross Route 301 on 
the bridge. But you cannot make it into Virginia. The difference in 
the soil gives it a different flavor, different texture. And the same thing 
is true of types 21 and 22. It has a different flavor and a different 
texture, so to speak. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask one question if you are through. 

Mr. Aspitr. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Robertson, in the event that you were put loose on 
your own, would you or your organization have any objection to be 
tied together in a referendum so that one of these types could not be 
put in a position of voting out quotas and preempt the other type’s 
market ? 

Mr. Ronerrson. Mr. Watts, I would like to say this, that what we 
would like is to be put on our own footing. 

Mr. Warts. Well, I realize that. But there is some other types that 
do not want you there. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, now, let me say it this way: If they do not 
want us there, is it going to hurt them for us being separated ¢ 

Mr. Warts. It would hurt 21 if 21 voted in-quotas and 22 voted out- 
quotas. It would hurt 23 and 21 both if 22 voted out-quotas and 25 
and 21 had them. It would hurt 23 and 22 if 21 voted out-quotas and 
raised all they could, because these tobaccos are competitive. The dif- 
ference comes out between difference in soil and difference in methods 
of cultivation and difference in firing, not the fact that 2 snuff com- 
panies use 23 and 22 and 1 uses 21. They are known to be competitive, 
although there is some difference in them. There is a difference be- 
tween Missouri-grown burley and Kentucky-grown burley. There is 
probably quite a difference, if I remember, between what is known as 
Piedmont flue-cured and Tidewater flue-cured. Of course we all want 
to do all we can for tobacco. We do not want to get this thing down 
to where there is a splinter over here, with Georgia tobacco flue-cured, 
North Carolina tobacco flue-cured, Kentucky burley and Tennessee 
burley, and have them all fighting and cutting at each others’ throats. 
I can see where there is quite a bit of danger if they are not tied to- 
gether at least in a referendum so that one group cannot splinter off 
and vote out quotas for the purpose of taking the other fellow’s 
market. 

Mr. Roperrson. I see this: I do not think there is any danger of type 
21 voting no quotas. 

Mr. Watts. Maybe type 22. 

Mr. Roserrson. I do not think type 22 will either. I do not think 
any of them will do it. I do not think they will vote out quotas at all, 
because this support program has taken the gamble out of producing 
tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. Then what objection would there be then to them being 
tied together in the referendum ? 

Mr. Rosertson. There may not be any in that, except our growers 
asked us to ask them to get a complete separation. And I think the 
Department of Agriculture over the years has confessed to us that al- 
though they do not think it is the time, they think the time will come 
when it may be advisable that type 21 would be separate, and I feel 
some of their endorsement will be that they recognize that it may be 
possible that time has just arrived that type 21 shall be separated. 
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Mr. Warts. If I can get these names straight—you have many dif- 
ferent kinds of tobaccos in Virginia—there is some tie as I understand 
it from Congressman Abbitt between sun-cured and dark-fired cured 
in connection with the referendum. 

Mr. Roserrson. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. That was done, as I understand it, or think it was done, 
for the purpose of keeping one of them from getting out of hand and 
grabbing the other fellow’s market. 

Mr. Rosertson. Let us put it this way, Mr. Watts: At one time 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco did not have to come under quotas; for a 
good many years they were not in a position where the Department of 
Agriculture could establish quotas for them, because they did not have 
a carryover stock. Therefore, there was no acreage control over them. 
What happened down there is we found a gradual creeping of these 
people in type 21 growing sun-cured tobacco. As a result of it we 
could see what injury it could be and they were onnne type 21 
tobacco and marking it as sun-cured tobacco, and it was probably air- 
cured and hung in a bank barn. If they did not have enough barn 
room, it hung in one room with the sun-cured tobacco. It probably 
got some ane under it as a result of the other. But it was sold as type 
37 sun-cured tobacco, which meant that tobacco was suitable for our 
semifire tobacco. Then our growers could have imposed a hardship on 
the sun-cured growers. 

As a result of it, we then asked that if dark-fired quotas were on 21 
would they pertain to quotas on sun-cured to protect this sun-cured 
man ? 

Mr. Warts. My observation 
exploring it—— 

Mr. Roserrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. It is for the same purpose. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. To protect somebody. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. You say that the figures “10 million pounds” you have 
is not available for export. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. The 10 million pounds are, yes, sir. But 
I said a lot of stocks that you grow that your dealers are carrying are 
not available for export because they are purchased by foreign buyers 
and they are carrying them in this country for that buyer until he 
orders shipment of them. 

Mr. Warts. That is sufficient, I think. We have taken enough of 
this witness’ time. 

Mr. Apssirr. I am going to go a little out of order of business. 

Mr. Taylor from North Carolina; is he here? 


Allright, Mr. Taylor. 





and I am not suggesting it, 1 am just 


STATEMENT OF ARCH TAYLOR, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Mr. Taytor. Gentlemen, my name is Arch B. Taylor. Up until 
February 1, I was president of the Taylor Bros., Inc., chewing tobacco 
manufacturers in Winston-Salem. 

We have used dark Virginia tobacco since about 1912. As more or 
less a youth I went there to buy some tobacco in Virginia because they 
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were lightly fired, and Bill Donovan, sitting over there, about my age, 
is the dealer I started dealing with. 

Now there has been quite ; a bit of discussion here this morning that 
these tobaccos are interchangeable. 1 am here to tell you as far as 
my business is concerned they are not interchangeable. This is the 
type of tobacco we buy to go in this plug of tobacco [indicating]. 

Mr. Asnrrr. Now that is the w rap form. 

Mr. Taytor. That is wrap. 

Mr. Asperrr. Chewing tobacco. 

Mr. Tartor. That is dark-fired Virginia tobacco | indicating]. 

That is dark-fired Kentucky tobacco [indicating]. If I use it in my 
plug, it would change the taste of my tobacco so that I would lose busi- 
ness. 

In the years that went by we bought lots of filter tobacco in Virginia. 
The price support on those common tobaccos got so high we could 
not use them, and we found a sub&titute for those tobaccos. It takes 
a number of years to change from one type to the other. You have 
to gradually work your blender out. 

Now that is a Virginia wrapper there |indicating]. There is a 
difference in the two tobaccos. If you examine them, the Virginia 
tobacco is a silkier, finer tobacco, thinner. In other words, a pound 
of Virginia tobacco will go much further in a plug in my production 
than a pound of Kentucky tobacco. 

If you notice this Kentucky tobacco, it has a very heavy fiber in it 
and the Virginia tobacco has a very fine fiber. All of which is im- 
portant, because chewing tobacco goes into a man’s mouth, like it is 
in mine now, and he wants it to be comfortable there. He not only 
wants his comfort but he wants the taste. 

Now I would like to give you folks some figures out of the Virginia 
tobaccos that were in stock in 1953. We began to buy out of the pools. 
We bought farmers’ weight tobacco, 1,061,439 pounds out of pool 
stocks, We were somewhat disappointed in those tobaccos that we 
found some of the Government gr: aoa did not come up to the standards 
that we had a right to expect in ‘teens tobaccos. 

Last year we went back a little further than that. Now our normal 
requirements of Virginia wrappers amounts to 310,000 pounds farm- 
ers’ weight tobacco annually. In 1953 we were only able to get 165,831 
pounds of dark Virginia wrappers. 

In 1954, that was the year the hurricane hit the Virginia crop and 
practically ruined it, we only got 87,559 pounds. Then last year, 1956, 
we only secured 181,883 pounds against our annual requirements of 
310,000. 

Now youask me: “How are you getting along?” 

We took out of the old pool stocks 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 of 
Virginia tobacco over 1 million pounds farmers’ weight in order to 
have a backlog against the time that maybe Virginia would produce 
enough tobacco on the farm each year that we could buy our require- 
ments of wrappers. 

Now, gentlemen, that has not been the case in the last 3 years. We 
have not been able to get our requirements. 

Mr. McMiiran. At that point, what do you use for a substitute? 
You stated you used a substitute. 

Mr. Taytor. Congressman, there are some things in the families 
we do not discuss. If you will meet me down at Wade Temple’s pond 
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at Lakeview, S. C.,some evening when the boys are having a good time 
and a little game, I will tell you. 

Mr. McMuuan. I would much rather be down there today in pref- 
erence to here. 

Mr. Taytor. I would, too. IL would much rather be there than here. 

Mr. Warts. You haven't used any homogenized tcboeco, have you? 

Mr. Taytor. No; it will not hold together. These are your compara- 
ble grades of western tobacco and Virginia tobacco [indicating]. 
If you put your nose to it you can see there is a vast difference. 

Mr. McMiutian. How long has this been aged, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taywor. This is out of the 1956 crop. 

Mr. Bass. This is the best tobacco known to man. 

Mr. McMizian. How long do you age it before you use it? 

Mr. Taytor. Anywhere from 30 to 36 months. We have to do that 
on account of, maybe, a crop failure, a hurricane or such, and then 
there is the variation in qualities of the tobaccos that come from year 
to year. We try to keep on hand not less than 24% years’ supply. 

Now there has been some discussion this morning about snuff. I also 
am a director of the American Snuff Company of Memphis, Tenn. We 
probably are the largest purchasers of dark-fired Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky tobacco. 

We cannot substitute those tobaccos in sweet snuff nor can the man 
that makes the sweet snuff substitute the heavy bodied western tobaccos 
in his snuff because he so changes the taste that he loses his trade. We 
have not bought any filters in the Virginia market since the war. 

The reason you have as much tobacco in stock in the medium grades 
is that you raise the prices of those tobaccos so high that we cannot meet 
your minimum wage requirements. We cannot meet the transporta- 
tion costs. 

By the way, transportation per pound of tobacco today is greater 
than our net profits were on a pound of tobacco for a period of 10 
years. 

There is one way you could help us all, you gentlemen of Congress. 
My cousin, Hale Boggs, has a bill pending in the House W: ays and 
Means Committee in which he recommends low ering the excise tax 
from 10 cents to 4 cents a pound, That extra 6 cents ¢ could be used in 
purchasing tobacco. We are being priced out of the market and out of 
the world market. That happened i in flue cured, Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. MoMirian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. And you are eventually going to feel it all down the 
line. 

Mr. McMitian. We have already felt it now. 

Mr. Marruews. Weare feeling it now. 

Mr. Taytor. You have bright tobacco. That is flue cured. We 
have to hunt for these. Everytime Joe Williams and his crowd raises 
the price on a grade of tobacco, if he has a B6R, from 20 cents to 26 
cents, then my hunting license for tobacco is raised by 6 cents because 
I have to bid above the Government to get it. That has happened 
time and time again. When they had a price of 14 cents back about 
1950 and that particular grade of tobacco sold on the warehouse floor 
for 34 cents, nevertheless I filled in my requirements at 17 cents. My 
hunting license was 14 cents. 

Another thing that they do, they hold down the price on the high 
grade tobaccos hoping to move them out because it costs more money. 
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Then they can take in more pounds of the common tobacco at the same 
amount of money. But at the same time they are cutting my throat 
as a chewing tobacco manufacturer. That is happening all the way 
along the line. 

I see these boys laughing at me. They are all my good friends. 

Mr. McMirzan. Do you manufacture this applejack chewing 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Tayuor. No, sir. 

Joe, I will give you'these samples when I get out. 

Mr. Bass. Did you say you manufactured Beachnut ? 

Mr. Taytor. Beach and nut I— 

Mr. Bass. Beachnut. 

Mr. Taytor. No, Beachnut. 

Mr. Bass. Beachnut is what ? 

Mr. Taytor. It is scrapped tobacco made out of cigar type. 

Mr. McMiuxan. It is all doctored up, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. So is mine. 

Mr. Warts. We do not want to find out about your formula. 

Do you use any burley tobacco at all ? 

Mr. Taywor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. It went up so high that you substituted it, is that right ’ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Nevertheless, the type of tobacco you use in chewing 
tobacco the cigarette companies use in cigarettes. 

Mr. Taywor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Is it not a fact that you sort of vary your formula ac- 
cording to the price and supply of tobacco ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would be a damn fool not to. 

Mr. Bass. Is that right? 

Mr. Tayvor. That is right. I have to. 

Mr. Bass. It is all interchangeable. 

Mr. Tayvor. I am in business to make a living. 

Mr. Bass. It looks like you have—you make a good one. 

Mr. Taytor. I have, and I worked hard for it. 

Yes, sir; we switch our blends. I saw this gilder-tipped cigarette 
thing coming up, and I persuaded our folks to lay in a good stock of 
burley when available at the prices we could pay. 

We have enough of burley to last us. You can raise two more crops, 
1957 and 1958, before we will hurt for burley. 

Mr. Bass. You are not so much in the export trade, are you? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

I represent our country, strictly, the American Snuff Co., and the 
Taylor Bros. in North Carolina. 

Mr. Bass. The American Snuff Co. has a huge plant in my district. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, and Clarkson is a good friend of mine as well as 
yours. 

Mr. Bass. Your primary interest in the passage of this bill would 
be, then, as a businessman, as you say, and a man that is going to make 
a living, that you could get your tobacco at a lower price. 

Mr. Taytor. No. I am not wanting the wrappers at any lower 
price than we are paying for them. 

Mr. Bass. I mean your general supply of tobacco, though, the price 
of it would be reduced, would it not? 
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Mr. Taytor. I do not think so. I do not see why it should. Bill 
Dunnington has not been able to fill all his orders. 

Mr. Bass. You made the statement if the competitive price went up 
it would increase your hunting license. If we pass this bill it would 
reduce the parity price of tobacco, would it not ? 

Mr. Taytor. If you pass this bill, I don’t think so. 

What I want to see is a crop large enough in Virginia that 1 get my 
requirements of wrappers; I quit buying Virginia filters. That isthe 
tobacco that you get. It is mostly the filter types. They are so high 
I cannot use them in chewing tobacco, and priced so the consumer out 
there will buy it, chew it, and spit it out. 

Mr. Warts. What percentage of the crop grown in Virginia goes 
into the wrapper ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would say about 30 percent. 

Mr. Warts. 30 percent wrapper and the other 70 is filter, you call it # 

Mr. Tayvor. Filter tobacco, yes, sir. 

That is the part that we dope up. 

Mr. Warts. Filter. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ansirr. We certainly do thank you for your fine statement. 

Mr. McMitian. I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
known Mr. Taylor for 20 years. We need more tobacco men like him. 

Mr. Taytor. I hope everyone goes along with Boggs bill, which will 
give us a reduction of the excise tax. We have a $71 billion budget. It 
is chicken feed. It would not cost the Government over $18 or $19 
million. 

Mr. Warts. You can count this crowd in on that. 

Mr. Bass. If you noticed, last year the Government collected twice 
as much in taxes from tobacco than the grower got for producing the 
tobacco. 

Mr. Tayxor. Yes, sir. But you are the Government. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Taytor. And I am the payer. 

Mr. Bass. My name is Uncle Sam and I have a lot of twin brothers. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Roy B. Davis, president of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF ROY B. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am Roy B. 
Davis, Jr., president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, Vir- 
ginia’s largest general farm organization. Our membership for 1957 
is now more than 16,000 many of whom are producers of fire-cured 
tobacco. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee in support of H. R. 5002, a bill which would establish Vir- 
ginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, as a kind of tobacco and would allow 
the price-support rate for this kind of tobacco to be computed on the 
basis of its own parity. This position was established only after the 
several county Farm Bureaus had been contacted and the desire of 
our membership in the area of production obtained. 

There are several reasons why we feel that this type of tobacco 
should be treated as a kind under the Agricultural Act of 1938, as 
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amended. First, there is considerable distance between the area of 
production of this type and the areas of production of the other types 
with which it has been connected. This distance tends to lessen effec- 
tive producer relations, when solutions to the allotment and marketing 
quota problems are sought. In other words, the producers are not 
closely knit and do not feel a common community of interest. 

Secondly, the types are distinguishable individually as evidenced 
by the fact that the statistics of the Department of Agriculture are and’ 
have been for the past few years maintained on the several types of 
tobacco, 21-23, by individual types as well as collectively for the pur- 
pose of setting marketing quotas. 

The issue of the Tobacco Situation released March 28, 1957, shows 
that during the marketing season just ended in Virginia, the market 
was characterized by a strong demand as evidenced by the record 
price of 391% cents per pound and the small amount of type 21 tobacco 
which was placed under loan, approximately one-sixth of the crop. 
We feel that this is indicative of a shortage of type 21 tobacco. A 
shortage which cannot be corrected if our acreage devoted to this crop 
is continually reduced by circumstances beyond the control of our 
producers. 

An analysis of the production and disappearance of Virginia (type 
21) fire-cured tobacco over the last 5 years indicates that we have in 
that period used 2 million pounds more Virginia (type 21) fire-cured 
tobacco than has been produced during this period. During this 
same period, the acreage of Virginia fire-cured tobacco has been re- 
duced from 10,000 acres in 1951 to 8,600 in 1956 with a 10 percent 
reduction already announced for the 1957 crop. 

Mr. Bass. Just a minute, sir, may I interrupt you there ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Do you mean to say with this situation that they have 
been saying here, that existed about the shortage of supply, you still 
took-a 10 percent*reduction ? 

Mr. Aspirr. For 1957. 

Mr. Davis. For 1957. 

This will mean that in 6 years, Virginia fire-cured tobacco producers 
will have reduced their acreage more than 20 percent during a period 
when their production has already been 2 million pounds short of 
disappearance. 

The fact that during the first third of the current marketing year, 
exports of Virginia fire-cured tobacco were down 56 percent from the 
high rate in the same period of 1955-56, causes us great concern. Un- 
questionably the short supply of Virginia fire-cured tobacco and the 
resulting high prices for that which was available are significant con- 
tributory factors to this current condition. If this condition con- 
tinues, we might well look forward, with much regret, to continued 
acreage reductions because we are losing our markets. 

The goal of Farm Bureau is to obtain for every farmer of these 
United States, the highest possible net income, but we realize that 
price alone is not a solution to our agricultural problems. If we sac- 
rifice volume of production to satisfy our quest for higher prices, we 
may well in the end receive lower net income than would be the case 
if we fully recognize the economic laws which link the volume of and 
price for the things we produce on our farms. In other words while 
we are anxious to receive a good price, we realize that this must not be 
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done by reducing the volume of our production to the point where we 
are forcing our buyers to seek other types of tobacco or make substi- 
tutions. 

We urge approval of the proposed legislation because we feel that it 
will enable us to accept full responsibility for our program on a sound 
basis and allow us to produce for the market the kind and quantity 
of type 21 fire-cured tobacco needed to meet the market demand. It 
would further allow us to establish a price for our tobacco on its own 
merit and not be governed by the supply and demand patterns of other 
kinds. 

Mr. Bass. Type 22 also took a 10-percent reduction in acreage; did 
it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. That was an across-the-board cut for all three 
types. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you for your fine statement, Mr. Davis. 

Any questions 4 

Mr. Warts. There is one question | would like to ask. In your third 
paragraph on page 2 you say that your exports have gone down 06 
percent since 1955-56. 

Mr. Davis. May I quote, sir, from the current issue of the Tobacco 
Situation: 

Exports of fire-cured tobacco during 1956 also may approximate 30 million 
pounds. This is a combined figure. Farm sales weight, roughly 10 percent less 
than a year earlier. During the first third of the current marketing year exports 
of Virginia fire-cured tobacco were down 56 percent from the high rate in the 
sume period of time 1955-1956. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, you went down 56 percent in | year in 
exports. 

Mr. Davis. In that same period. There Tle be some logical ex- 
planation for that in the Department. 

Mr. Warrs. I am wondering. Did your domestic sales go up 56 
percent? Yousaid you sold all the tobacco you had. 

Mr. Davis. The domestic disappearance during the past year from 
the De partment of Agriculture figures was 17,700,000 olan Is ar ce pro- 
duction figure here this morning was 10,700,000. 

Mr. Warrs. Your domestic consumption had gone up during the 
same period of time ? 

Mr. Davis. The consumption did not but the production went down. 

Mr. Warrs. Did you have a cut between 1955 anes’ L956 ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Actually, domestic consumption in 1954 to 1955 shows a 
half-million pound increase. 

Mr. Warts. What I am trying to arrive at is this: What happened 
to that 56 percent you lost in the export market? Is it a the ware- 
house? Did it sell domestic ally? What happened to 

Mr. Davis, Some unque ri ably is in the Commodity ( redit stocks. 
IT am not familiar with it. I think an expert would be in a better 
position to say. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Mr. Me — 

Mr. McInrmr. Mr. Chairman, this is not a question of Mr. Davis, 
but T checked and I found some figures available which I have here 
which | would like to put in the record. 

These are the 1957 allotments. On Virginia tobacco, it was burley, 
11,000 acres: sun-eured 5.520 acres: fire-cured, 8,747 acres: and flue- 
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cured, 72,000 acres; and in Kentucky the fire-cured was 17,081 acres 
and in Tennessee it was 19,227 acres. 

I only wanted those figures in the record, Mr. Chairman, so that we 
have some basis to go on what we are dealing with. 

Mr. Asrirr. Thank you very much for that, Mr. McIntire. Thank 
you for your statement. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was a pleasure to ap- 
pear before you. 

Mr. Anrsirr. Mr. John V. Vance, president of Virginia Farmers 
Union, is here, and he wants to get away. I am sure you will stay a 
minute or two longer. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN V. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to state 
first, Mr. Chairman, that I have not had sufficient time to reproduce 
my statements in sufficient copies for distribution, but I have some 
notes that I would like to use for my discussion. 

For the record, my name is John V. Vance. I am president of the 
Virginia Farmers U Mion, which is one of the State’s 2 major farm 
organizations representing some 16,000 farm people, voting members, 
of which we represent approximately, 50 percent of the dark-fired 
tobacco producers of the State. 

We are indeed grateful for this opportunity to express our views 
and recommendations, with respect to H. R. 5002, a bill which would 
separate type 21 dark-fired tobacco from types 22 and 23, and which 
would provide the necessary legal authority “for treating type 21 asa 
kind of tobacco for the purpose of acreage allotment and m: irketing 
quota program. 

May I point out that the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, which requires that type 21 be grouped with 
types 22 and 23, for the purpose of determining allotments, is working 
an extreme hardship, we believe, on the fire-cured farmers of Virginia, 
and has and is creating a situation which, in our opinion, is completely 
foreign to the intent ‘and purpose of the tobacco program itself, the 
basic ‘objec tives of the program. 

The tobacco marketing quota program has what I would consider 
a twofold purpose. 

First, it is designed to assist the producers in maintaining a reason- 
able balance between supply and demand and thus preventing the 
accumulation of unnecessary stocks, and, secondly, gentlemen, it is de- 
signed to assure that the consumers and the trade will have an adequate 
supply of the type of tobacco, the kind of leaf that both the domestic 
market and the export market is demanding. 

As the program is now working, so far as type 21 is concerned, we 
do not believe that it is serving its intended purpose, but, instead, it 
would seem to be denying the producers the right to produc e sufficient 
tobacco to supply the market, and we believe that it is also working 
adversely, so far as the trade is concerned, 

According to figures recently released, the 1956 crop of type 21, 
dark-fired tobacco yield was 10.7 million pounds, whereas disappear- 
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ance during the past marketing year was approximately 12.7 million 
pounds. In other words, we have produced 2 million pounds last year 
less than the market consumed. 

In the face of this favorable supply and disappearance situation, the 
1957 allotments for type 21 were reduced by 10 percent below the 1956 
level. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to point out that something like 
1,000 acres of type 21 have been taken out of production under the soil 
bank, the acreage reserve portion of the soil bank. That is in addition 
to the 10 percent reduction by mandatory cut. Taking the 10 percent 
mandatory reduction, plus the acreage removed from production under 
the soil bank, this means that we will produce something like 20 to 25 
percent less type 21 in 1957 than was produced in 1956. If we assume, 
gentlemen, that the current marketing year, the disappearance during 
the current marketing year will approximate that of the preceding 
year, 12.7 million pounds, this will mean that the disappearance will 
exceed the 1957 crop by possibly as much as 4 million pounds or more. 

Tobacco farmers in my State have always cooperated to the fullest 
extent in reducing their production whenever the need arose. They 
consistently voted in favor of marketing quotas by overwhelming 
majorities, even in the face of severe acreage cuts. 

I know of no group of producers anywhere who recognize the 
necessity of such a program more than the producers of tobacco as 
evidenced in our past referendum, yet, in the face of certainly a more 
favorable supply and demand or disappearance situation, we have a 
mandatory cut of 10 percent, plus the percentage taken out under the 
soil bank, which seems to me would simply add to an already serions 
situation. 

If there is a need for more type 21 tobacco—and certainly we do not 
pose as technicians or experts so far as usage is cone erned, what type 
of tobacco is used in which manufactured product ; we have to depend 
on the experts to tell us those things, but, if there is a need for more 
type 21 tobacco, then we certainly feel that the farmers are entitled 
to produce it. 

I do not believe that it is the intent of the law to deny any farmer 
anywhere the privilege of growing every pound of tobacco that the 
market will absorb, yet it would appear that, based on the testimony 
of the gentleman who preceded me here this morning, that that may be 
what is happening. 

We believe that the remedy for this situation is for the Congress 
to enact H. R. 5002 into law. We cannot see how anyone, in the in- 
terests of fair play and justice, could possibly oppose this bill. 

As we view it, the bill would accomplish the following : 

It would place the producers of type 21 on their own. Our growers 
in Virginia are asking for no unfair advantage, gentlemen, and be- 
lieve me, I know those people. I have worked with them for years 
and they certainly do not wish to see any action taken which would 
work a hardship on the producers in Kentucky or Tennessee. | think 
we recognize that we are all in one boat together, but we do recognize 
at the same time that we believe there is a difference in the usage and 
the peculiarities of these types. 

But first, as I stated, it would place the producers of type 21 on.their 
own and would allow them to grow whatever tobacco may be needed 
to take care of their own market. 
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Second, it would insure the consumers in the trade an ample supply 
of this type of tobacco. 

Third, it would not work a hardship on the producers of types 22 
and 23, in that they would be in exactly the same position as the pro- 
ducers of type 21, in other words, their allotments would be deter- 
mined, based on the supply and demand for that particular type, ex- 
actly as would be the case for type 21. 

And fourth—and I think a very important point—it would not force 
the trade that had been accustomed to using type 21 to look elsewhere, 
possibly to foreign-grown tobaccos, to supply their needs. 

Finally, may I say, gentlemen, that speaking for the Virginia 
Farmers Union, that I am privileged to represent, we wish to asso- 
ciate ourselves with those who have and will testify for H. R. 5002. 
We strongly urge that the bill be favorably reported by this commit- 
tee, and subsequently enacted into law. 

[ wish again to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, and Members of Congress here, for the privilege of discussing 
this matter with you this morning. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Vance, we thank you for a very fine and fair and 
worthwhile statement. We appreciate your coming up here. 

Any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Could you give us a little bit of further explanation 
in relation to this 15 percent of acreage that has gone into the soil 
bank? 

Mr. Vance. Mr. McIntire, I would analyze that situation some- 
thing like this: I think that when allotments reach a certain point they 
get to the point that it is not an economical—in other words, you just 
cannot produce and do it in an efficient and economical fashion, and 
I would rather think that the explanation for the 15 percent which has 
gone into the soil bank is that so many of the allotments have been 
reduced to such a small level that the farmers have decided that they 
could not efficiently and economically produce it. 

Mr. McIntire. Then, am I following you then, that the soil-bank 
participation comes substantially in the matter of putting the total al- 
lotment in rather than putting a part of the allotment in? 

Mr. Vance. I think that is right. I would not make that as a posi- 
tive statement, but that would be my observation of that, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. You are expecting, under this legislation, that it 
would result in increased acreages under the allotment program to 
your type 21? 

Mr. Vancr. I think that is problematical. It very well could, or it 
might not, but I think what it would do would be to do this, and that 
is, to place type 21 on its own merits, so to speak, so that if there is a 
need—which we believe there is—for more type 21 production, that 
our growers would be in a position to produce it. If there is no need 
for it, as the figures would show, then certainly there would be no 
contention for it. 

Mr. McIntire. But your hope is that this will result in at least more 
flexibility to the type 21 producers in relation to their market ? 

Mr. Vance. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Which would result in perhaps increased acreage ? 

Mr. Vance. That is right. 
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Mr. Apsirr. The House is about to meet. 

Is there any other witness here that has to leave this afternoon or 
tonight ? 

Mr. Warts. Let us keep them with us. 

Mr. Azsirr. Mr. Ford, are you going to leave today ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Assitt. Would you like to have a minute or two? 

Mr. Ford is a dark-fired tobacco farmer. 

We have a minute or two if you would like to have something to say. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FORD, A FARMER, AMELIA COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this commit- 
tee, I am James Ford, a small tobacco producer in Amelia County, 
and I would just like to say that as a small producer I would be very 
much interested in seeing this bill passed favorably by this committee. 

Mr. Ansrrr. We appreciate so much your coming all the way from 
Amelia County up here. We know the gentleman of the committee 
are glad to hear from these witnesses. 

Any questions for Mr. Ford? 

Mr. McMitian. If he would like to extend his remarks later, I 
am certain you would permit him to do so? 

Mr. Areirr. We would permit him to do that, if you would like to, 
Mr. Ford. 


We have time for one more witness. Mr. Bartholomew. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BARTHOLOMEW, CHARLOTTE COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. BarrHotomew. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Paul Bartholomew from Charlotte County, and I am up here 
representing the members of the Charlotte County Farm Bureau. 
I am vice president. The president could not be here. 

Mr. Apsrrr. I appreciate your coming. I saw you when you came 
in the door, and I said to myself that this i is Mr. Tuck’s constituent. 
We grow fine tobaccos in the Fourth District, I think, along with the 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Districts, the finest dark-fired tobacco there 
is. Weare glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I cannot add to what the other gentlemen have 
said. 

From our own county I can say that type 21 tobacco is important to 
the economy of our county. As you all well recognize we are taking 
consider: able cuts in flue-cured tobacco as well as type 21 that is 
coming on. 

If you lived in that county I think you would recognize that the 
people are interested in procuring work. There are some sidelines to 
this that I think are important to the Nation asa whole. We are very, 

very interested in our reforestation and our forest products, soil con- 
servation, water conservation. I happen to be president of the club 
down there and we are const: uitly pushing that, and I happen to know 
that due to the fact that the farmers down there cannot make a suffi- 
cient living from raising tobacco they are diverting their attentions 
to other things in an attempt to support their families, and there is a 
constantly increasing depletion of our forestry resources due to that 
condition. 
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I can speak of that with all sincerity and be positive of that. 

I think if the farmers were able to make possibly a better living 
from their tobacco efforts, there would not be as much timber cut as 
there is now, and in the manner in which it is cut, which is detrimental 
to our future, the future of our Nation. 

Mr. Apssirr. We certainly do appreciate your coming here, and 
thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to make one statement. 

In addition to growing good tobacco, you grow some mighty fine 
Congressmen down there, particularly our chairman. 

Mr. BarrHoLomew. Yes. 

Mr. McMutan. Mr. Tuck is your representative, is he not? 

Mr. BarrHotoMew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiutzan. He is one of the ablest men in Congress. I under- 
stand he is making his statement tomorrow. 

Mr. Aspirr. He was here, and we announced that he would make 
his statement tomorrow. He and Congressman Poff and Congressman 
Harrison were here, from Virginia, and Congressman Natcher was 
here from Kentucky, and Senator Cooper was here. We will hear 
them tomorrow. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow 


morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12 noon Wednesday, April 10, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to 10 a. m. April 11, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 1310, New House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Abbitt (presid- 
ing), McMillan, Polk, Watts, Bass, Matthews, Dague, McIntire, and 
Teague. 

Committee members also present: Representative Johnson. 

Staff members present: Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Also present: Representatives Poff, Harrison, and Tuck. 

Mr. Assrrr. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

We will try to finish the hearings today so far as the witnesses or 
proponents of the bill are concer ned. 

We have Mr. Joe Hazelgrove from Farmville, Va., who is a dark- 
fired tobacco grower. 

Will you come forward at this time ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE HAZELGROVE, A GROWER, FARMVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Assrrr. We will be glad to hear from you now, Joe. 

Mr. Hazercrove. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture 
Committee; my name is Joe Hazelgrove, and I am a farmer located 
at Farmville, Va. I appear here today as a Virginia dark-fired tobacco 
grower. 

I have been raising tobacco all of my life. My father raised tobacco 
on the same farm all of his life. He raised and marketed 65 crops. 

Dark-fired tobacco is our main money crop in central Virginia. It 
is the most dependable cash crop that we have. Dark- fired tobacco 
is well adapted to our soil types and farming operations. Many of our 
farmers have no additional source of income. Our allotted acreage 
has been cut through the years, in fact, reduced so rapidly that a lot 
of us are forced not to raise tobacco. Those of us who are still raising 
tobacco do not have adequate acres. A few more years like we are 
going now and we will be forced out of the tobacco business entirely. 

As farmers we do not desire to produce a surplus of tobacco, but we 
would like to produce as much tobacco as the trade can consume. And 
if we are allowed to do this we can continue in business. 

We are asking that our type of tobacco be separated from the other 
types of dark-fired tobacco in order that we may be put on our own. 
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As farmers we are willing to stand on our own footing, to have our 
own parity, and, if we produc e more tobacco than is needed, we are 
perfectly willing to take the cut so long as that cut is applicable only 
to type 21 of our tobacco. 

A question was raised yesterday as to whether Virginia-type tobacco 
and Kentucky-types were the same. Asa farmer and grower of tobac- 
co, I would like to say this: For the past 2 years we have obtained 
some type 22 tobacco seed and have tried to grow it, but it was a rather 
disappointing experience, both from a quality standpoint and from 
a price differential. Most of it or a lot of it went to the Commodity 
Credit because it was not desired by the buyers 

Gentlemen, we are only asking that you separate our type tobacco 
from the other two types, put us on our own and give us an opportunity 
to sell our production on its own merits. If we produce more than 
the trade wants, we are willing to take a cut. 

That is about all that I have that I would like to say. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Arsrrr. Thank you very much for that fine statement. 

Is there any question from any member of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. McMitxian. Would you like to give the committee the exact rea- 
sons why you want to be separated from the burley-tobacco growers? 

Mr. Hazevcrove. From the what now ? 

Mr. McMitxan. In 3 or 4 words could you tell us the exact reasons 
why you want to be separated ? 

Mr. Hazercrove. From Kentucky and Tennessee ? 

Mr. McMitian. Yes. 

Mr. Hazetcrove. Or the other two types ? 

Mr. McMituian. Yes; the other two types of tobacco. 

Mr. Hazererove. Yes. 

We are advised there is more of a surplus of their stocks than of 
ours, that the market wants our type of tobacco; they cannot find 
substitutes in the other two types: and, naturally, we are losing our 
export markets since they are turning to Rhodesia and other sources 
to try to substitute for our type of tobacco; and we feel that our type 

1 little more salable in some of the export channels than possible 
the other two. 

Mr. McMiixan. Is it your opinion there is more demand for your 
type of tobacco in the export trade than the other ? 

Mr. Hazevcrove. We are told we are not raising enough to supply 
the demand and that the export trade is turning to other sources to 
try to find a substitute for our tobacco. 

Mr. McMitian. You do not think that they would begin to use 
burley-type tobacco? You think they would turn to Rhodesian 
tobacco. 

Mr. Hazererove. To burley ? 

Mr. McMixtan. Yes. 

Mr. Hazererove. Burley and our type of tobacco are not inter- 
changeable. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. McMitxan. That is all. 

Mr. Warts. Let me make one qualifying statement. This is not a 
separation of type 21 from burley. Burley isa distinctive type. That 
has been already settled. 
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Mr. McMiuian. As I understand it, the Government sets the type. 

Mr. Wartrs. No. What we are talking about are types 21, 22, and 
23, which are all dark-fired tobaccos. 

Is that right, Mr. Abbitt ? 

Mr. Apssirr. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And burley is not mixed in this at all. There are three 
‘pes of dark-fired tobacco. 

You see, Kentucky and Tennessee grow both burley and dark-fired. 
Mr. McMitxan. Burley is not included. 

Mr. Warrs. It is not included in this in any sense. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I ask this question, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Is not the price support level of these tobaccos tied 
to burley ? 

Mr. Warts. Oh, yes. But you were not here when Mr. McMillan 
was asking why they wanted to be separated from burley. Do you 
see what I mean? They do not want to be separated from burley be- 
cause they are not tied to burley, except the support price of the three 
types. The support price of the three types of dark-fired tobacco are 
dependent on the support price of burley. If burley is supported at 
100 percent, they are supported at 75 percent. If burley goes up, the 
support price goes up on these three. If the support price on burley 
voes down, the support price on these three goes down. They want to 
be cut loose from burley so that they stand insofar as support price is 
concerned on whatever their parity price may be. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Asprrr. The way I understand this, by way of a supplement 
to what Congressman Watts has said: We have, roughly 3 main types 
of dark-fired tobacco, Vi irginia 21, Tennessee and Kentucky 22 and 
Kentucky 23. They are all treated as one kind of tobacco in making 
allotments and quotas. ‘They look at the overall picture. And the 
Department supposedly designates and sets enough allotment to take 
care of the needs and demands of all three. If there is a surplus in the 
overall dark-fired tobacco they take a cut, whether or not there is a 
surplus in 22, or whether or not there is a surplus in 25, or whether or 
not. there is a surplus in 21. They look at the overall picture. 

And the purpose of this bill, first, is to say that so far as type 
21 is concerned it will stand on its own so far as marketing quotas 
and allotments are concerned; and the second thing is as pointed out 
by Mr. McIntire, that the support price of dark-fired tobacco is fixed 
by law at 75 percent of the support price of burley, and this bill, in 
the second sec tion, says that starting with the 1957 crop the tobacco, 
type 21, will be supported at its own parity and not at 75 percent of 
burley. That caused a little confusion. 

In other words, there are 3 types of dark-fired tobacco treated as 1 
kind. The purpose of the bill is that type 21 will be treated as a sepa- 
rate type of tobacco and the support price will be based on its own par- 
ity and not at 75 percent of burley. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Assitr. I would like to recognize Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Hazelgrove, I believe you were present vesterday 
when we had the two samples of tobacco before us in the committee 
room. You may recall that there was some discussion as to whether 
there is a difference between types 21, 22, and 23. 


{ 
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From your experience as a tobacco grower were those fair samples 
that we had before our committee? 

The reason I am asking that question is because it seemed to me that 
there was a considerable difference between the type 21 and the other 
sample that was on the table. 

Mr. Assrrr. It was referred to a western tobacco. We called it 
type 22. 

Mr. Pox. I just wondered if you would care to comment on that 
particular question. 

Have I made myself clear? I am trying to get clear in my mind, 
being somewhat of a neutral here in this fight between Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. I represent an area in southern Ohio, where we 
grow burley, white burley, and I wanted to get in my mind the exact 
situation with reference to your problem. 

Mr. Assrirr. In other words, as I understand it, Congressman Polk 
would like to know, in your opinion, was that a fair sample of tobacco, 
Virginia type 21 sample, and western tobacco sample. 

Mr. Hazexierove. Yes, sir, I think it really was. In fact, there was 
not as much difference in it as I suspected, since I was familiar with 
the type I had grown which was far more different than those, not 
only from the quality standpoint but from price. That is the thing 
that bothered us, too, because there was not the demand for it. 

Mr. Pork. I was rather impressed when I saw the difference. 

Mr. Hazrucrove. Yes, sir. It is that much difference or more. 

Mr. Bass. If the gentleman will yield to me for just an observation ? 

We can go right down the row in the warehouse and we can find 
one-half of a hand, whatever you want to call it, of 22 and another one, 
where as far as the layman is concerned when he looks at the 2 there 
would be as much difference between the 2 that was up there yesterday, 
is that not right? In other words, as to the tobacco you grow on your 
farm and someone else, for the average man to look at if you could show 
it is an altogether different type of tobacco according to color and tex- 
ture, from the position of the stalk, the way the leaves come off, the 
way it is cured and treated in your barn and someone else’s barn. Is 
that not a fact ? 

Mr. Hazexerove. It is a difference, but I do not think I have ever 
seen any tobacco on our market that compared with that sample that 
was shown there yesterday. 

Mr. Bass. You probably will not. That was a fairly good sample 
of type 22 tobacco. We do not let any of them get over in Virginia 
if we can help it. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to ask our colleague, Mr. Watts, to re- 
peat again, if he will, please, an explanation of the formula for acreage 
allotments for types 21, 22, and 23, and how they affect each other in 
establishing quotas and acreage allotments. I did not quite under- 
stand that. 1 would like to have that explanation if Mr. Watts will 
give it. He made a good explanation, and I should have understood 
it, but I would like for you to repeat it, please, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Ever since there has been a support program, and I 
could be corrected on this, but I think it is right, the 3 types, 21, 22, 
and 23, and there use to be a type 24—I think it is out of existence 
now—were all classified as dark-fired tobacco, the same as flue-cured 





tobacco grown in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
or Georgia are all classified as flue-cured tobacco. 
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Of course, if you are familiar with the tobacco market, there is a 
difference between Florida grown flue-cured tobacco and that in some 
sections of North Carolina. And there is quite a bit of difference be- 
tween South Carolina and North Carolina, is that right, or some 
difference ? 

Mr. McMitan. Very little difference as far as flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. In burley you have the same thing. 

So these 4 types of tobacco were classified as dark-fired tobacco. 

Dark-fired aces is really the grandaddy, is it not, Mr. Abbitt? 

Mr. Azesrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. That is the kind the old Virginia planters planted. All 
these other tobaccos, as I understand it, are offshoots from that. 

For the purpose of price supports, quotas, marketing restrictions, 
and one thing and another, these have ridden around together, since 
we had a support program, and that was about 1938, or before that. 
Type 24 has dropped out of existence. 

They are under a formula. I am not exactly familiar with the de- 
tails of the formula, because I do not have any one of these types in my 
district. But if the supply level of the combined 3 types got to a point 
where an oversupply of those types of tobacco is on hand and the 
Department in applying their formula ordered a cut, they all 3 voted 
together in a referendum as to whether they were going to have quotas 
or not, and if a cut went on, it went on across the board; if a raise went 
on, it went on across the board. 

In the years of the competitive struggle between tobaccos, maybe 
one association would represent 21, one 22 and one 23, and there was 
some competitive spirit between them; and there have been times in 
the past when the supply level of one of these types would be a little 
out of line with the supply level of the other two. 

The situation which appears by the testimony before this committee 
today is that type 21 is in a little better shape than types 22 or 23. 

Of course, they contend that if they were loose from types 22 and 23, 
at the present time, it would be to their benefit because they think their 
supply situation is better, they think their market is better, and if they 
sre'lebde they might not have to suffer a cut by being tied together, that 
they would. 

Have I explained it to you now ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes. 

It seemed to me like yesterday you made some statement that if one 
type had some kind of quota allotment it was mandatory that the other 
types have. 

Mr. Apsirr. You are talking about sun-cured tobacco and dark fire- 
cured. 

Mr. Martrnews. That is the point. 

Mr. Assirr. There is dark fire-cured and sun-cured in Virginia. 

Mr. Warts. They are grown, as I understand, in the same counties 
in Virginia. 

Mr. Assirr. That is right. 

Mr. Marruews. I see. 

Mr. Warts. At one time they were separated. They did splinter 
off. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Yes. They are separated now. 

Mr. Warts. They used to be together and they separated and they 
are still separated, but it was found necessary and, I understand, Mr. 
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Abbitt introduced the legislation to tie them together in this respect: 
if dark-fired tobacco had a quota that sun-cured had to have, too. 

Mr. Marruews. I see. 

Mr. Warts. Because they did not want to give one advantage over 
the other. 

That was the reason I asked the question yesterday of several of the 
witnesses if they were allowed to separate insofar as their allotments 
were concerned and their support price was concerned, if they would 
still be willing to be tied together in a referendum, so that one of them 
could not vote » quotas out while the other two were voting quotas in and 
preempt the market by a lower price. 

Mr. Marruews. You explained it very satisfactorily. Thank you. 

Mr. Pox. Mr. Chairman, your bill, H. R. 5002, lines 6 and 7 state 
that beginning with the 1957 crop Virginia fire-cured tobacco type 21 
shall be treated as “a kind of tobacco. 

Is the fundamental question not this: Is type 21 a different type of 
tobacco from the others ? 

I am speaking now for myself personally. If you gentlemen could 
show to me that type 21 is a different type of tobacco o, and I will 
frankly admit that the samples we had here before us yesterday in- 
dicated to me that so far as appearance, texture and quality, and so 
on, they did appear to be different, if you can show that, it seems to 
me that you will have a very good case. 

In other words, is it not the fundamental question as to whether 
type 21 is a kind of tobacco in itself because of the soil, climate prob- 
ably. the conditions under which it is grown? 

Originally, as Congressman W atts said, they were all the same. 
But we know that anyone who knows anything about tobacco knows 
that the soil has a tremendous influence on the quality and texture and 
the kind of tobacco that we get. It we brought out yesterday that 
Maryland-type tobacco does not grow south of the Potomac River, and 
T suppose that would be true with the type 21, that it would not grow 
up in Maryland, and produce the type that you get in Virginia. 

Mr. McMmuaan. At that point, what type is Maryland tobacco? 
Is it classed at 21 or 22? 

Mr. Appitr. That is a separate type of tobacco and treated sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. McMrm1an. Does it have a number? 

Mr. Appirr. It has a number. 

Joe, what is the number of Maryland tobacco. 

Mr. Exits. 31. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. 32, Maryland. 

Mr. Extts. 32. 

Mr. Agpirr. Maryland type of tobacco is 31 or 32 and treated as a 
separate and distinct type of tobacco. 

In a review of what Congressman Polk said, he, of course, hit the 
keystone of our contention. Our contention is that type 21 is a sepa- 

rate and distinct kind of tobacco, it is dark-fired as is types 22 and 23, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, but, as explained by Mr. Taylor yesterday, 
and we expect it to be explained by Mr. Lindsey today, who is a manu- 
facturer, he uses both kinds of tobacco but they are used for different 
products. Virginia dark-fired tobacco makes a sweet snuff and used 
as a wrapper and for chewing tobacco. But he cannot interchange, 
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use some Kentucky, some Tennessee and some Virginia tobacco, be- 
‘ause immediately when you do that it changes the flavor and aroma 
of his product and ruins his sales. That is what I think Mr. Taylor 
testified to yesterday. 

In addition to that, our dark-fired Virginia tobacco is sold to differ- 
ent countries from the others, and our people contend that they are 
fast losing export trade to foreign countries because the manufac turers 
know in the places where we have sold in the past that we are not able 
to fill their orders; and, if they do not make their orders up from the 
Virginia 21 tobacco the business goes to Rhodesia and other foreign 
countries for their supplies. 

Mr. Poxk. In other words, as I understand it, the foreign buyers 
apparently consider this Virginia type 21 as a kind of tobacco because 
they are going to other countries in order to get a substitute for type 
21 rather than using types 22 or 23. 

Mr. Apsitrr. That is right. 

All our boys want is to have their allotments based on the needs 
and demands of the trade, so that they will not be penalized. They 
do not want to receive any unjust enrichment. They just want to 
get enough to meet the demands of the trade. 

Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Hazelgrove? 

Mr. Hazererove. I believe that is all, sir. 

Mr. Aspirr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hazevcrove. I would like to say one other thing. 

We are somewhat concerned about pricing ourselves out of the mar- 
ket. As growers we realize if we get a dollar a pound and do not 
have any pounds to sell we still have not gotten anything. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, if the foreign people who buy your ex- 
ports obtain a substitute that is not quite as good as yours but because 
of your price and the unavailability of your tobacco, sooner or later 
you would not have an export market. 

Mr. Hazexcrove. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have for the record— 
and I would like to see—a list of the orders of type 21 tobacco, on both 
the export and the domestic trade, that they have not been able to 
fill. We hear a lot about this business of their not being able to fill the 
orders, and I wonder if we could have a list and show just exactly 
when these orders have been placed that we have not been able to fill 
because we do not have the tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Assirt. Iam mighty glad you brought that up. 

I have a letter here from Mr. L. Von Hurter, who represents the 
Astra Tobacco Corporation of New York. They buy exclusively for 
the Austrian tobacco monopoly. I would like to read this for you if 
you do not mind. 

Wait 1 minute. 

We have Congressman Poff here, who has to go to a committee meet- 
ing. I promised to hear him first, but I was anxious that some of 
his colleagues be here before he testified. 

I would like to say on behalf of Congressman Poff that he has co- 
operated 100 percent to bring out the facts and the situation of dark- 
fired tobacco of Virginia. 

We appreciate it and we know your constituents do too. We will 


f 


be glad to hear you at this time, Congressman Poff. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am privi- 
leged to represent the Sixth Congressional District of Virginia. 

First, let me thank the committee, and apologize to the other wit- 
nesses for being allowed to proceed out of turn, as the chairman has 
indicated. They are waiting for me in my committee in order to 
establish a quorum. I will be as brief as possible. 

In Campbell and Bedford Counties, in our Sixth Congressional 
District lie 1,780 dark-fired tobacco acres, representing over 20 per- 
cent of Virginia’s total quota of 8,756 acres. 

In the city of Lynchburg is located the largest dark-fired tobacco 
market in the State, selling over 40 percent of the State’s production. 

Naturally, I am vitally interested in the welfare of the little farmers, 
who supply this market. While the average farmer quota in my dis- 
trict is less than 1 acre, the income from this crop is an indispensable 
part of the family budget. 

We are afraid that type 21 tobacco may become extinct unless it is 

mpl from types 22 and 23 and classified as a separate “kind” of 

»acco, for the purposes of the Government program. 

In the last 4 or 5 years we have disposed of between 5 and 7.3 million 
pounds of type 21, more than was produced. 

Our foreign customers, who buy about 50 percent of the market 
supply, are being forced by the short supply to search for substitutes 
in other countries. These substitutes, while admittedly of inferior 
quality, are nevertheless in plentiful supply, and therefore constitute 
an ever-increasing threat to the type 21 market. 

There is another threat to the type 21 market. So long as it is tied 
to types 22 and 23, its support price will be pegged at 75 percent of the 
Burley support price. Under that formula I am told the support price 
for type 21 will rise 214 cents per pound this year. 

Experts say that such a price might, in the face of the cheap sub- 
stitutes being use by our foreign customers, price our product out of 
the market. 

If type 21 is supported on its own parity, as provided in H. R. 5002, 
we feel that a parity around 3414 cents would help to stabilize the 
supply and demand situation. 

Type 21 tobacco is in use and treatment, if not otherwise, a dis- 
tinctiv rely separate kind of tobacco. 

Dark-fired Vi irginia tobacco, type 21, is really a semifired tobacco, 
whereas types 22 and 23 are a very heavy’ y fired tobacco. In only a few 

cases can one be substituted for the other. The type of snuff manu- 

factured from type 21, the principal domestic usage, is unique unto 
itself. The so-called Virginia cigar, which is manufactured from 
type 21 for sale in Austria and Bavaria by the Austrian Tobacco 
Monopoly, has no counterpart in the world. Types 22 and 23 simply 
are not acceptable to the manufacturers and users of these products as 
substitutes for type 21. 

As Mr. Polk has pointed out, the hearing of this bill is whether or 
not type 21 is, in fact, a separate kind of tobacco. Well, it is difficult 
to list the criteria for determining a kind of tobacco. You might 
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apply a botanical criteria. You might classify the texture of the leaf 
or the way it is treated and cured, but per haps one of the best tests 
would be to classify it according to the use to which it is put. 

Now, the type 21 leaves, as I believe could be seen from the samples 
displayed yesterday, are more of a silky nature and adaptable to being 
rolled into the long Virginia cigar which I have mentioned; whereas 
the types 22 and 23 being a coarser leaf, are not subject to that usage. 
For that reason, the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly depends upon type 
21 for that particular product. 

However, as I said before, they have been able to get some substitute 
which was inferior in quality, but lower in price. 

The purpose of the tobacco price support program has been not only 
to guarantee a fair unit price but to stimulate the maximum volume 
production consistent with demonstrated historic: ' ©: anticipated 
demand. 

It has been demonstrated by the hearings held yesterday, I believe, 
that the historical consumer demand for dark-fired Vi irginia tobacco 
has passed the volume of production, and there is good reason to an- 
ticipate that future demand will at least continue at the present level, 
and with the price adjusted to meet the competition of inferior for- 
eign subsitutes, future demand may increase. 

The volume of production can be increased and the price adjusted 
only by treating type 21 as the different “kind” of tobacco which it 
actually is. 

I earnestly trust that the subcommittee will see what we conceive to 
be the equity of our plea and report H. R. 5002 favorably. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Appitt. C ongressman Poff, we deeply appreciate your coming 
down here and giving us the benefit of your thoughts in the matter. 
Thank you very ‘much. We are sorry you have to Teave. I know you 
have important matters to attend to. 

Mr. Porr. Thank you, Congressman Abbitt. 

Mr. Aspirr. Getting back to what Mr. Von Hurter said, I had hoped 
Mr. Von Hurter, of the Astra Tobacco Cor p., would be here. I hada 
telegram from him saying he was unable to obtain dark-fired type 21 
Virginia tobacco on the market. He has gone across the water, at- 
tempting to secure some substitutes to fill the orders from the Austrian 
Tobacco Monopoly. 

I will read one paragraph from his letter, and I would like to put it 
in the record. He represents the Astra Tobacco Corp., of New York. 
He says: 

Our suppliers of long years’ standing, the Dunnington Tobacco Co., Farmville, 
and G. Stalling & Co., Lynchburg, Va., have informed us that on February 2 a 
meeting was held in Washington in which, besides yourself, Mr. Miller, and 
other members of the Tobacco Division took part 

oth of these companies are in the Virginia dark-fired area and have 
been unable to supply the Astra Tobacco Corp.’s demands. 

As purchasing agents of the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly 
that is the monopoly Mr. Poff was talking about. They have a monop- 
oly over in Austria, and the Government directs it. It is something 
like the Japanese monopoly. Some of the profits go to the Govern- 
ment, as I understand. 


As purchasing agents of the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly, we, too, would like to 
State that in the past few years we have encountered, because of the steadily 
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diminishing supplies, the greatest difficulties in obtaining the quantities of dark- 
fired wrappers required to meet the demands of the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly 
and its affiliated factory in Munich, Germany. For many decades, the best quali- 
ties of dark-fired Virginia have been used exclusively in the manufacture of 
the so-called Virginia Cigar, a special and widely popular brand of the Austrian 
Tobacco Monopoly’s, much in demand in Austria and Bavaria. This particular 
cigar was also the favorite of the late Emperor Franz Joseph, of Austria. Natur- 
ally, the monopoly is greatly concerned with trying to supply the Austrian con- 
sumer with this cigar in the future also. Even though in the past 3 years, we 
have endeavored to secure at all costs every basket of suitable tobacco appearing 
on the markets, we were always unable to fill our buying orders, and neither the 
Austrian Tobacco Monopoly nor the Munich factory have any more than a 10 
months’ supply in stock. Last year we were even forced to look around for wrap- 
per substitutes in other countries, and fund them in Nyasaland, South Africa. 
We admit that the quality of that tobacco does not come up to the original dark- 
fired tobacco, but it is better graded and cheaper. 


Without objection, I would like to insert that letter in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
ASTRA TOBACCO CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 1956. 
Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ABBITT: Our suppliers of long vears’ standing, the Dunning- 
ton Tobacco Co., Farmville, and G. Stalling & Co., Lynchburg, Va., have informed 
us that on February 2 a meeting was held in Washington in which, besides your- 
self, Mr. Miller and other members of the Tobacco Division took part. Unfortu- 
nately, we were unable to send a delegate to that meeting. Subject of the meeting 
was the acreage reduction for dark-fired tobacco by 15 percent, planned for the 
year 1956. Asa result of the meeting it was found that this cut in acreage would 
not only be contrary to the interests of the buyers and dealers, but in the final 
analysis also to American farmers. 

As purchasing agents of the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly, we, too, would like 
to state that in the past few years we have encountered, because of the steadily 
diminishing supplies, the greatest difficulties in obtaining the quantities of dark- 
fired wrappers required to meet the demands of the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly 
and its affiliated factory in Munich, Germany. For many decades the best quali- 
ties of dark-fired Virginia have been used exclusively in the manufacture of the 
so-called Virginia Cigar, a special and widely popular brand of the Austrian To- 
bacco Monopoly’s, much in demand in Austria and Bavaria. This particular cigar 
was also the favorite of the late Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria. Naturally, the 
monopoly is greatly concerned with trying to supply the Austrian consumer with 
this cigar in the future also. Even though in the past 3 years we have endeavored 
to secure at all costs every basket of suitable tobacco appearing on the markets. 
we were always unable to fill our buying orders, and neither the Austrian 
Tobacco Monopoly nor the Munich factory have any more than a 10 months’ 
supply in stock. Last year we were even forced to look around for wrapper 
substitutes in other countries and found them in Nyasaland, South Africa . We 
admit that the quality of that tobacco does not come up to the original dark 
fired tobacco, but it is better graded and cheaper. In view of this situation, we 
would welcome any efforts made towards maintaining an adequate production 
of dark-fired Virginia tobacco in the United States, this being in the interest 
of both the producer and the consumer countries. 

Thanking you very much indeed for supporting a bill to rescind the 15-percent 
acreage cut in dark-fired tobacco, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. vON Huvrrer. 


Mr. Anrrrr. We have with us Mr. Lindsey, who is a manufacturer 
of tobacco in Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Lindsey, we would like to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF R. A. LINDSEY, REPRESENTING THE GEORGE W. 
HELME C0., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Mr. Linpsry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is R. A. Lind- 
sey, of the George W. Helme Co., and I am in char ge of leaf purchases. 

Mr. Agerrr. Will you have a seat, sir? We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Linpsry. I have been asked to come up and testify on this bill. 

Our position is that the majority of our brands were built on dark- 
fired Virginia tobacco. Some of them are 196 years old. We also 
have strong brands in which we use Kentucky and Tennessee tobacco. 
But we cannot substitute one for the other, which we wish we could. 
The experiments that we have made makes it right often hopeful that 
we can get something but it invariably changes the taste of the snuff 
which your customers do not like. 

If you give him that kind of a product you are going to lose him. 
So our interest in your bill H. R. 5002 is to see that ‘enough tobacco is 
grown of your dark-fired Virginia type that will give us some selee- 
tivity to get our grades. We cannot use all the grades, just certain 
grades, in the crop that our brands are built on. So that is our interest 
in this bill. 

As I see it, there is certainly nothing detrimental to our Kentucky 
and Tennessee farmers. I am a Kentue ‘kian, originally. I am an 
adopted Virginian. 

I know all the boys out there and they are friends of mine. I have 
2 lot of farmer friends. If I felt that it would be detrimental to them 
in any way I would not want to testify on this bill. 

As I see it it will give your Virginia farmers a chance to raise 
enough tobacco to meet the demand and at the same time it will not 
hurt them because from the statement from a manufacturer yesterday, 
he said he cannot substitute one for the other, and we certainly cannot. 

So that is about all I have to say. 1 will answer any questions 
you want. 

Mr. Asprrr. Mr. Lindsey, as I understand it, you have different 
brands of snuff ? 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Aspirr. And one of your brands you use exclusively Virginia 
dark-fired tobacco in ¢ 

Mr. Lrnpsey. For sweet. 

Mr. Aspirr. For what you call sweet snuff. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Aperrr. In another brand you use exclusively 22 or 23 Western 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Linpsry. That is strong Scotch snuff. 

Mr. Assrrr. Strong Scotch snuff. And you cannot interchange one 
with the other ? 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Apprrr. Because it would change the flavor. 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Apsrrr. And of course hurt you in the sale of your commodity. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right, yes. 

I have been in the business for 46 years. Absolutely they are two 
types of tobacco. 

Now the history is that your dark-fired originated here, but due to 
the fact that it is grown on rich heavier soil it is coarser tobacco, it is 
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porous, and the farmers out there smoke their tobacco, most of them, 
for 90 days and some of them for 120 days, and they use what they 
call a slow cure to save all the body, life, and gum; whereas, in Vir- 
ginia I can see a big change since I have been out here, in that they do 
not fire as much as they did. It has never been a real heavy-fired 
crop. It is more what we term semifired, and it is sweet. It is close- 
grain tobacco and when it comes out of the hogshead ready to go and 
is cured, anybody can look at it and tell it is no kin to the other. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Lindsey, I expect perhaps my question is not 
quite in line. 

Mr. Linpsey. How is that? 

Mr. McIntire. I say perhaps my question is not quite in line because 
I understand that you are a manufacturer and not a producer. 

But, it’s kind of difficult for me to rationalize this situation in that 
I heard witnesses infer and state rather directly that they fear that 
the price of type 21 by virtue of its being tied to burley, is being held 
up at a noncompetitive level. 

Well, of course, I associate the price of a crop with the returns on 
the crop. 

Mr. Sendai That is right. 

Mr. McInt1re. And still we were advised yesterday that in Virginia, 
with a 1957 allotment around 8,700 acres 

Mr. Linpsey. Your figures, the Government’s figures, show 7,100. 
I have the Government figures right here in which you show dark-fired 
Virginia 7,100 acres. That is put out by the—— 

Mr. McIntire. That is the intended planting. 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. I was referring to the allotment. 

Mr. Linpsey. I do not know what the allotment is. 

Mr. McIntire. It is not important. 

What I was getting at is that we were advised that the price is high 
on the competitive side. I mean it is a little high, and, as I say, I asso- 
ciate price with the return on the crop. Still over 1,000 acres have 
gone into the soil bank, which would infer that the producer, at least 
to the extent of 1,000 acres, feels that the returns are more favorable in 
the soil bank than they would be were he to plant this crop. 

Mr. Linpsry. Now that was brought up yesterday, a question of 
price. 

On our purchase this year of dark-fired Virginia we got a yield of 80 
percent. That means that if we pay $40 for 100 pounds of tobacco 
when it was redried and put in the warehouse it would stand us $50, 
whereas if we buy that same grade that is pegged at the same price, 
that figures 100 pounds would cost us $40, and when we put it in the 
warehouse it still stands at $40, because that tobacco is brought in 
dried in its keeping condition, and we do not have to redry that tobacco. 

Mr. Assirr. That is Western tobacco? : 

Mr. Linpsry. That is Western tobacco. 

But our Virginia tobacco we have to put through a redrying ma- 
chine and take out 20-percent moisture to make it keep. So, from a 
price standpoint, your Virginia farmer would cert ainly be much higher 
than your Western—grade for grade—that is, Government grade for 
grade, when his tobacco is processed and when it is in the warehouse. 
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Mr. McIntire. I come from northern Maine, and there is still snow 
on the ground so we are not much of a tobacco-producing area, of 
course. 

However, what is perplexing to one who does not have anything per- 
haps at stake in his district that is involved in this issue is that I hear on 
the one hand that because this is tied to burley it is being priced out of 
the market; that there is a desire, by virtue of this legislation, to get 
Virginia type 21 into a pricing relationship which is based on its 
marketability, at a price level at which it will move, subject, of course, 
to the floor under it by virtue of price support. 

Now, I just draw the assumption that because it is supported at 90 
percent, that pricewise, this is quite a desirable type of tobacco to 
produce. It has not only a favorable price in the market place, but 
it has also a potential m: arket beyond what you are permitted to pro- 
duce. That has been the fact that has been set forth. 

How do you rationalize that with the fact that 1,000 acres are going 
into the soil bank? 

Now, yesterday I got the answer on this question, that the 1,000 
acres were going into the soil bank because these allotments had been 
cut down to such low figures per farm in enough instances that it was 
not profitable to raise the crop. 

Mr. McIntire. Then do you consider by this lezislation that this 
will increase the acreage of Virginia-type 21 tobacco ? 

Mr. Linpsey. It should be. 

Mr. McIntire. Is that the objective of this legislation, to increase 
the acreage? 

Mr. Linpsey. I think that is the purpose, because I do not think 
it is the desire of the Virginia farmers to run away, but they do feel 
that if there is a market available for more pounds than they are pro- 
ducing, they should be allowed to increase their acreage up to where 
they can at least fill their orders. 

I had one grade this year where I only got two-thirds of it. Iam 
short one-third on that grade. The tobacco was not produced. 

Mr. McInrire. But still, pricewise, it is up into an area where they 
turn to substitutes, rather than pay more price for that. 

Mr. Linpsry. Do you mean for our types? 

Mr. McIntire. Whatever is available. 

Mr. Linpsey. Of course, we meet the market, whatever it is. We 
cannot expect to go in there and take every pound of every one grade. 
You have to go in and meet competition. 

Mr. McInrire. Yes. 

Mr. Linpsry. And buy as much as you can, without throwing away 
money. We do not want to throw away any money. We do not want 
to press the farmer in any way, because I happen to be a farmer, and 
I was raised on a farm, and I know the problems. 

As I see it, they are willing to make the sacrifice and go on a dark- 
fired tobacco parity and take a little loss, in order to regain their free- 
dom. You see, they have no freedom on areferendum. If they want 
to get out and get back on their own, they cannot get out because Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have enough majority to keep them in and con- 
trol the acreage, if every farmer here voted against it. 

So, as I see it, in order to get back on their own, which they have 
set out to do, this is a special type tobacco. It certainly, as far as we 
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are concerned, has no bearing on the other tobacco, because that is used 
for one purpose and this is used for another. 

Mr. McIntire. In the market place—am I correct in this assump- 
tion: In the market place, as of now, it makes not so much difference 
as to what the supply of Virginia type 21 is. Competitively, the price 
is such that it is inviting substitutes, and there will be no higher prices 
is such that it is inviting substitutes, andthere will be no higher price 
on Virginia type 21. So you have reached a point of no further ad- 
justment, pricewise, because pricewise, under this program, you ean- 
not increase acreage. Price means nothing in relation to acreage be- 
cause acreage is tied to your allotment program. 

Mr. Linpsry. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. And so the only relief you see is on an acreage mat- 
ter, and that might result in some lower price but generally your pro- 
ducers are w illing to accept that if they have more tobacco planted. 

Mr. Lixpsey. That is right. We are not questioning the price, and 
I feel like the sacrifice that your Virginia farmer is making in order 
to get on to his own feet, is right much. Personally, I hate to see them 
take less for their tobacco than my friends in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. McIntire. But of course, when you use the expression “on your 
own”—and I am not saying that in criticism of the program—you 
are simply saying on our own within our kind, because- 

Mr. Linpsey. What is right—within their type. 

Mr. McIntire. They are still staying within the framework of the 
price-support program. They do not propose to go outside of that 
to get on theirown. Am I correct in that assumption. 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one other question. 

Mr. Lanpsey. Restate that question. I did not quite hear it. I do 
not hear too good. 

Mr. McIntire. You used the expression that the Virginia-type 2! 
producer wanted to be on his own. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. He does not want to be on his own, if I am correet i: 
this assumption, only to the extent of staying within the framework of 
the price-support program and its assoc iated production controls. 

Mr. Lanpsey. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. But he wants to be on his own in relation to any 
other type of tobacco, but not on his own, as far as the program is 
concerned? Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. What he wants to do is to produce 
enough tobacco to meet the demand which they are not allowed to do 
now. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one other question. 

You know this far better than Ido. There obviously is a multitude 
of different types of tobacco which administratively have been framed 
into certain major groupings. How do you envision a separation of 
this in relation to the problems of administration? I am not think- 
ing particularly of just the administrative aspect of type 21, but is 
this a sufficient departure so that within your whole tobacco program 
you might be setting a precedent so that you are opening up almost 
an insurmountable problem administratively ? 

Mr. Linpsry. This is merely a guess. 
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Mr. McIntire. I realize. I was interested in your opinion on it. 

Mr. Linpsry. My guess is it would not. I feel that the Virginia 
people have a case, and it is right tough. Think you have a hard- 
ship loophole in your original bill, whereby the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could separate them, but Mr. Ellis tells me they cannot. So this 
is the only way that these people have to get this tobacco out. 

As far as setting a precedent that the others would follow, I do not 
see where they would have any reason to follow it. 

Mr. McIntire. You have been far more familiar with the programs 
in tobacco that have been established legislatively than Iam. Do you 
cling to the theory that it is possible to get complete equity ? 

Mr. Linpsry. Restate that, please. 

Mr. McIntire. You are familiar with the tobacco programs as they 
have been operating over the years. 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And I have only been in Congress a short time, but 
I have experienced the legislating here in relation to adjustments with- 
in the basic commodity groups. Do you work on the philosophy that 
it is possible to get complete equity in this method by which we are 
establishing prices and production patterns ? 

Mr. Lixpsry. Do you mean as the present bill stands ? 

Mr. McIntire. No. Within the framework of any legislation. Do 
you think it is possible to legislate equity as between producers within 
a certain commodity? Do you think we can ever attain that type of 
thing? 

Mr. Lipsey. I never felt that you could force artificial pricing. I 
believe in supply and demand. That is the way I stand on it. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I will not challenge some of your previous 
testimony on that point. You see, we are dealing with a lot of bills 
before this committee. 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not on the cotton subcommittee, but I attend 
the hearings of the subcommittees, if I am a member of them or not 
and when time permits, in order to familiarize myself with these 
things. 

We had before us on two occasions an Alabama hardship committee 
in relation to cotton, and I was interested in your opinion whether we 
have been refining this legislation so that we can call it a refinement 
for many many years. 

Mr. Linpsey. Let me answer it this way. As I told you, I used to 
have some farms out in Kentucky. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpsry. I was on both sides of the fence. I was buying tobacco 
and I was selling tobacco. In the thirties, even in the twenties, the 
farmers were very much depressed. They needed something. So they 
got this through to help them, and I feel now that we have reached a 
point where they could kind of ease back on their own. I do not mean 
to take everything away from them, because they deserve it. The 
farmer, we all depend on him. He makes all the food for you. He 
is certainly entitled to his part of the income from this country. It 
seems you about starved him to death, and it took this legislation to 
bring them back, and it has helped them. 

Mr. McInviee. I am not quarreling with that. I was just searching 
for your opinion as to whether or not it is possible to iron out all of 
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these problems within producing areas, and within the same com- 
modity, and if you think you can legislatively attain a perfection of 
equity between all producers of all types within the framework of 
legislation of this type. I am not even arguing with you as to the 
merits of price support. I have supported a great deal of price-support 
legislation. I am just wondering if you think it is possible to con- 
stantly keep refining these programs—and I say that objectively— 
in an attempt to get equity, and still keep the programs basically 
sound and operable. 

Mr. Linpsey. Well now, we all realize this fact: That, with the high 
prices that we have—and I do not say they are too high; I think the 
farmer deserves it all—but, unless we subsidize these products to meet 
the European market and other markets, why, we are going to lose the 
export business that we have. I feel like that we should take the sur- 
pluses that you have, and put them on the world market where they will 
sell, and it is going to cost me, and it is going to cost us all some money 
to doit. But I do feel like it would be worth the price to unload these 
surpluses and keep the farmer in good shape. 

Mr. McIntire. We are doing that right now, are we not? 

Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. What I wanted to get was in line with what you started 
out on a minute ago. A lot of the testimony here is inclined to let the 
committee believe that there is a shortage in the supply of type 21 
tobacco. You would not want us to believe that, would you? 

Mr. Linpsry. For my grades, it was. 

Mr. Bass. Now, all right. Let us get this pinpointed. Do you 
realize how much is in the stocks in the pool in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? Do you realize how much they have today? 

Mr. Linpsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. How much? 

Mr. Linpsey. It is about 10 million pounds. 

Mr. Bass. 10 million pounds? 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know how much has been disposed of in the past 
5 years out of the pool ? 

Mr. Linpsey. They have disposed of practically 2 million pounds. 
I do not have the figures with me, but they have disposed of more—— 

Mr. Bass. In a 5-year period they have disposed of 

Mr. Linpsry. They have disposed of more than they produced. 

Mr. Bass. No. 

Mr. Linpsry. Less than they produced. I mean more. 

Mr. Bass. In the past years they disposed of 1,472,000 pounds out 
of the pool. They took in originally 11,673,000, which leaves in the 
eo today, over a 5-year period, over 10 million pounds of tobacco. 
Now, you say there is a shortage of certain types of tobacco. 

Mr. Lanpsey. That is right—and certain grades. 

Mr. Bass. And certain grades. All right. Here is what would 
happen if you would take the quotas off, or increase the quotas: 

You might supply some of the market today that has a short supply 
of certain grades and classes of tobacco which constitute a very small 
percentage of the overall production of the overall tobacco. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Linpsry. Here is what you are doing, Congressman: When you 
refuse to produce a product that is needed, not here, but in your Euro- 
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pean trade, those people—and it has been plainly demonstrated—are 
going to colonial tobaccos, and you lose your business. 

~ Mr. Bass. But that constitutes a very smal] percentage of the pro- 
duction of all of the type 21 tobacco, does it not? 

Mr. Linpsey. Here is what it has done in my time: England used 
to take 40 million to 50 million pounds of dark-fired tobacco; France 
took around 20 million to 25 million pounds, and Italy around 50 mil- 
lion to 60 million pounds. Where is it today? You have lost it all. 

Mr. Bass. What are we going to do with this 10 million pounds? 

Mr. Linpsey. You bought it. It is up to you to sell it. 

Mr. Bass. There it is. In other words, you want to increase the 
stocks in the Commodity Credit C orporation. You want to increase 
the stocks in the Commodity Credit Corporation in order to raise this 
very small percentage of the classes of tobacco that today is being de- 
manded on the world market. If we do this, if we increase the normal 
»sroduction of all of the classes of tobacco, then you are going to come 
b ack to me and say, “You have about 20 million pounds now. Get rid 
of it the best you can.” You see, that is what you will do, because you 
are going to be able to use this very small perc entage of this production, 
the desirable grades, and the other is going into the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Linpsey. Congressman, let me get back just a minute. 

Mr. Bass. And you have the same situation we have now, with some 
of our type 22. 

Mr. Linpsry. Let us get back to the facts. I do not know of anybody 
that is quite short on types 22 and 23. Thirty-odd percent of that 
tobacco went to the pool. We could have bought twice our require- 
ments out there. Yet these people just want to get on an equal per- 

centagewise basis with those people out there. If it was going to hurt 
them in any way I would say, “No,” but itis not. It is not going to hurt 
them a particle in the world, bec ause they are not interchangeable. 

Mr. Bass. The reason it is not going to hurt them is because they are 
interchangeable. If they were not interchangeable you would not be 
interested in incre asing yours; you would not be interested in coming 

way from it. The fact of the matter is it is being substituted on the 
international market today. 

Mr. Linpsey. Not with us. 

Mr. Bass. Is that not the truth? 

Mr. Linpsey. It is not, with us. 

Mr. Bass. Not with you, because you do not handle today type 22. 

Mr. Linpsry. I bought types 22 and 23, both. 

Mr. Bass. No. Iam talking about on the international market. 

Mr. Linpsrey. We are not exporters. We are manufacturers. 

Mr. Bass. As far as exporting, it is interchangeable and it is com- 
petitive. 

Mr. Linpsry. I have been told by the dealers—this is not from me— 
I have been told by the dealers that it is not interchangeable. 

Mr. Bass. Then we are going to increase our surpluses of the un- 
desirable type of tobacco, increase the investment that the Government 
has in tobacco, in order to raise a small percentage of the grades that 
are now being demanded on the world market. 

Mr. Aperrr. I think obviously the Congressman from Tennessee 
has misunderstood everything you said or else I misunderstood him. 
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You are not here, as I understand it, asking for any increase for type 
21 unless and until the needs and demands of the trade require it. 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Anprrr. You are not asking the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or this committee, or anybody, to buy type 21, are you? 

Mr. Linpsry. No, except ‘that it be demanded by the trade. 

Mr. Assrrr. It might be interesting to know that in the past 4 years, 
type 21 tobacco produced 40 million pounds and sold 47,300,000 pounds 
in the past 4 years. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Asprrr. And for the same period of time the figures were back- 
ward for the other two types. 

As 1 understood you to say, so far as your business is concerned 
in the manufacture of snuff, the types are not interchangeable. 

Mr. Linpsey. They are not. 

Mr. Assrrr. I also understood that you are not an exporter but, as 
I understand from the evidence yesterday, approximately 50 percent 
of type 21 is exported, and it is not a mere trifling amount of that 
which is raised. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Agsrrr. Do you want to ask some questions / 

Mr. Warts. Can you tell me whether or not the stocks that are held 
by the pool or by whatever organization that you want to have them, 
would move in the market if the price were c heaper ¢ Is it the price 
that is impeding the sale of the stocks that the associations have, or is it 
the quality of the tobacco / 

Mr. Linpsey. You would have to get that from the dealers and 
exporters. 

Mr. Warts. I know there has been considerable reference to being 
priced out of the market. I did not know whether that was true with 
reference to the stocks that were held in the association or not. 

Mr. Lrxpsey. Well, of course, we are in good shape on types 22 and 
23 but we cannot get enough type 21 because it is not produced. 

Mr. Warts. You have 10 million pounds in your association. What 
I am trying to determine or find out is whether or not that 10 million 
pounds, and the fact that you have only been able to reduce your as- 
sociation’s holdings about 1,500,000 pounds has been due to price or 
has it been due to quality ¢ 

Mr. Linpsey. Of course, naturally, the quality that goes to the Gov- 
ernment is tobacco that the buyer feels is overgraded. He can be 
wrong. We are not always right. If I see a pile of tobacco that is 
X-4 and they have an X-3 on it, if I can get my requirements, I take 
that. It was not that way this year. I was taking anything I could 
get, but ordinarily the tobacco that goes into your pools i is tobacco that 
has been picked over on the warehouse floor. 

Mr. Warvs. You are acquainted with the stocks that the association 
has? 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes, sir. I do not have the figures on them—lI do at 
my office. I have them there. 

Mr. Warts. I mean the general type. 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. And the kind, grade—put it that way. 

Mr. Linpsey. That is right. 
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Mr. Warts. I am just wondering if you knew whether or not the 
inability of the association to liquidate more has been due to the price 
level or if not the price level, what the factors are that keep the as- 
sociation from liquidating that surplus they have. You realize that 
a reduction of a million and a half pounds over a period of 5 or 6 
years is a small reduction. 

Mr. Linpsry. I am told by the dealers—and this is hearsay—they 
have many customers that would much prefer our tobacco, that is 
types 22, 23, and 21, but due to the fact they can buy Rhodesian and 
other colonial tobaccos much cheaper, they are forced to go to it. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, we have a similar situation in the West in 
burley. Up to a few years before last year, I believe it was, our as- 
sociation normally took under loan what is known as the tips and the 

red leaf, the top leaf being the most desirable commercially. Some- 
thing happened in the tr ade—and we all know what it was, of course— 
it was the filter tip cigarette, with some homogenization going on for 
which the red leaf and the tips have become more desirable. In years 
past, the companies had not sought that type of tobacco. The result 
is that our association now has on hand a right sizable stock of the type 
of tobacco that they would have given their eyeteeth to have 3 years 
ago, and they have gotten rid of everything they thought was a drug 
on the market. So there has been an agitation from the burley people 
that we are losing our export markets, too, because we do not have the 
exportable tips that we have been customarily exporting, that is, the 
lower grades, and there has been an effort made to try to do something 
about it legislativewise, but we run into this problem when we do. 

It is the same thing that Mr. Bass referred to. If we raise our 
quotas we cannot say to those farmers, “Well, you’ve got to grow all 
tips and red”—What are you going to do with the rest of it? 

So the whole stock grows long. “What happens? We take care of 
that immediate demand for export but at the same time we would be 
piling up stocks under loan of the milder grades of burley tobacco 
that there is little market for at the present time. 

It seems you folks are in the same position. You have 10 million 
pounds in the association—and I do not know what kind it is, but 
yet you are short on certain grades. 

Mr. Linpsry. They are grades out of our reach ? 

Mr. Warts. Sir’ 

Mr. Linpsry. They are grades that are out of our reach. They have 
some nice tobacco, 

Mr. Warts. But it is the price? 

Mr. Linpsey. Pricewise, we cannot pay it. 

Mr. Warrts. It is the price then that is keeping you from moving it? 

Mr. Linpsry. That is right. We would be very foolish to go in and 
pay prices for tobacco when we would not get that much after it is 
manufactured. There is a limit to where we can go and try to earn 
a dividend for our stockholders. Of course, they are the people that 
we are interested in. 

Mr. Jounson. I am like Mr. McIntire. Iam from an area that does 
not produce much tobacco, although the southern part of Wisconsin, 
which I do not represent, does produce tobacco. 

In your statement I noticed you kept saying that you would like to 
be on your own and Kentucky and Tennessee voting stopped you from 
turning the program down. 
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What groups are together now on type 21 on voting? 

Mr. Assrrr. I think you must have misunderstood him. Do you 
think Kentucky and Tennessee kept Virginia from turning the pro- 
gram down? Our boys voted 90 percent every time. 

Mr. Jounson. What I was wondering was: Was it your idea that 
if you get separated now you could vote out the Federal program and 
produce all the tobacco you want ? 

Mr. Linpsey. No. 

Mr. Warts. That is what he inferred to me. I did not think he 
meant it. 

Mr. Linpsry. No. In reference to type 21, the only interest we 
have—and that is from a selfish standpoint—is that we get enough 
tobacco to get enough selection out of the tobacco. 

Mr. Jounson. Is type 21 just grown in Virginia now? 

Mr. Apesirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Linpsey. That gets back to answering your question, Congress- 
man Watts. 

We right now have not got samples yet, but I am checking to see 
whether or not we can find a substitute, and I am told by the people 
that go to Rhodesia, that they are growing tobacco that is similar 
to this tobacco, and they promised to send samples, and if I am forced 
to buy their tobacco, then that will cut me down on Virginia tobacco, 
which is hurting the Virginia farmer. I think that all your Virginia 
farmer is asking for is to give him a free rein to grow the tobacco 
that will meet the demands of the trade. 

Mr. Bass. But we do have a similar type of tobacco in the Com- 
modity Corporation stocks right now, do we not ¢ 

Mr. Linpsey. Yes, you have some tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. But it is so high you cannot touch it? 

Mr. Linpsry. Pricewise, I cannot buy it. 

Mr. Bass. That is right—the trouble is the price. 

Mr. Linnsey. You have some grades, but the grades that I got short 
on, you do not have that. 

Mr. Bass. The grades what? 

Mr. Linpsey. The grade I was caught short on. I bought about 
two-thirds of what I needed. The other third, if it had been there, I 
would have bought it. You do not have it in your stocks in the pool. 

Mr. Jounson. One more question. 

I think you stated if you could get these extra acres you would be 
able to get all the tobacco you wanted, but there would be some to- 
bacco left. What grade of tobacco would that which would be left 
compete with ? 

Mr. Lixpsey. Congressman, that would all depend on what your 
trade called for. There are different requirements that come from Eu- 
rope. I do not think that would be very much snuff tobacco left. 

Mtr. JoHnson. Would the extra acreage, after you picked it over, 
cause trouble with burley or some of the other tobaccos because what 
you did not want would compete in the market with their tobaccos ? 

Mr. Linpsey. We are going to try to buy tobacco that will fit our 
grade. We will take 100 percent of it if we can get it. That is, until 
our orders are filled. 

Mr. Jounson. If I understand your testimony right, in your type of 
work, though, the type of tobacco you use, you are not getting the type 
you want now ? 
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Mr. Linpsry. How is that? 

Mr. Jonson. You are not getting enough of the type of tobacco 
that you want now? 

Mr. Linpsry. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprrr. Did I understand you to say you had some people over 
in Rhodesia trying to find a substitute for Virginia tobacco? 

Mr. Linpsry. Yes, sir. I have some friends over there now that buy 
tobacco on that market. Of course, if we can find a substitute for Vir- 
ginia tobacco and they do not grow it in Virginia, we have to look 
somewhere for it. 

Mr. Assirr. We certainly thank you for your fine statement and 
appreciate you coming up, Mr. Lindsey. 

I see Congressman Harrison is here. 

Mr. Linpsey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anprrr. He asked for time to make a statement yesterday. He 
had some people out of his district that wanted to testify. 

Mr. Harrison has always cooperated with the committee, and he 
understands this problem. 

Congressman, we appreciate your coming around here and we are 
glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BURR P. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would like 
to read, if the committee will permit me to do so. It is very short, sir. 

I am grateful to the subcommittee for the privilege of appearing 
briefly in support of H. R. 5002, introduced by my distinguished 
Virginia colleague, Mr. Abbitt. 

It cannot be denied that there is a good demand for type 21, but 
the growers of this type are placed at a distinct disadvantage, from 
the standpoint of acreage allotments, because of the bracketing of 
type 21 with type 22 and 23. 

Amherst and Nelson Counties, in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, produce approximately 13 percent. of the State’s 
production of type 21. This 1s a type of tobacco which has been in 
strong demand for many years, particularly for export. 

Because of the acreage restrictions, which have forced supply well 
below demand, longtime customers abroad have been obliged to seek 
substitutes in other markets. They admit these substitutes are not 
as good for their purposes as Virginia dark-fired tobacco, but they 
point out that a reliable, consistent supply is necessary to their manu- 
facturing operations. 

There is no question that substantial differences in characteristics 
and in utility in the tobacco trade exist between type 21 on the one 
hand and types 22 and 23 on the other. 

What we have in the present situation, therefore, is that acreage 
allotments are set on the basis of production records and market 
demands for 3 types of tobacco considered as a unit, whereas the 
demand for only 1 of the 3 substantially exceeds the supply. 

This is type 21. The inevitable long-term effect will be the ex- 
tinguishing of the demand for our type 21. Buyers are getting tired 
of insisting on the best when the availability of the best is so un- 
certain, and when repeated acreage cuts reduce instead of increase 
the supply. 
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It might be like a Florida orange being forced to being sold under 
a California label, which naturally would be very disastrous to that 
State. 

It is my understanding that there have been instances of i mapper 
labeling, with a commingling of type 21 with types 22 and 23, de- 
scribed as “a blend of Vi irginia tobaccos,” when such could not be 
the case, as only type 21 isa Vi irginia tobacco. 

The growers of Virginia dark-fired tobacco take pride in their 
product, Mr. Chairman, and they are asking here only that it be 
permitted to stand on its own feet, in order that it might protect 
its place in the specialty tobacco market without damaging the inter- 
ests of any other domestic tobacco. 

do hope this distinguished subcommittee will see the justice in 
their plea and report favorably on H. R. 5002. 

Mr. Anerrr. We do appreciate your appearing before the subcom- 
mittee, and thank you for your very enlightening statement. We 
deeply appreciate the interest you have shown in all the problems 
of this committee, and you have cooperated, not only with the sub- 
committee, but with the full Committee of Agriculture in the House 
of Representatives. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. MoIntire. Mr. Chairman, I do want to join with you in com- 
mending the expression of Mr. Harrison’s very fine statement before 
the subcommittee. 

I would like to ask one question of Mr. Harrison: 

Do you think, from an administrative standpoint. that we are com- 
plicating the problems within the total commodity of tobacco by at- 
tempting to constantly refine, and in this instance, lay aside the type 
within a general type? Do you think administratively we are running 
into any ‘complications doing that type of thing legislatively. 

Mr. Harrison. My answer to that would be that a product should 
not be made to suffer by being grouped with a less popular product, 
unless the administration problems were such as to constitute a 
very, very serious problem. As I understand it, the best answer | 
could make to that is the letter which I understand has been inserted 
in the record yesterday. I have a copy of that letter. It is from the 
Department of Agriculture in which they indicate that there would 
be no such administrative problem. They are the ones who would 
have to administer it. 

Mr. Asprrr. Thank you so much. 

We will now hear from Mr. Dunnington. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. DUNNINGTON, A TOBACCO DEALER, PRESI- 
DENT OF DUNNINGTON TOBACCO CO. 


Mr. Dunnineoton. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
for the rec aed s sake, my name is J. W. Dunnington, president of the 
Dunnington Tobacco Co., buyers of tobacco and exporters of tobacco, 
not a grower of tobacco 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to appear here in behalf of the dark- 
fired Virginia tobacco industry. 

I have been in the business for 46 years. I have handled all types of 
tobaccos produced in America, from one time to another. I have 
operated in Kentucky and Tennessee. I still buy Kentucky tobacco. 
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The sample you saw on the table yesterday was purchased by me in 
Murray, Ky. 

The question was raised yesterday about the comparisons. I do not 
agree entirely with the Government grade that was on the tobacco 
when I received it. It was graded as a Government B-2F and was 
bought and shipped to me. The other grade of Virginia tobacco was 
zlso purchased as a Government B-2F-—45, both of them being of the 
same length. 

1 would like to talk to you mainly in regard to the quality and the 
character of tobacco. I think you have cross-questioned all of these 
manufacturers on exports, r: ither than the exporter himself, so I will 
not attempt to go into that too much unless you want it. 

But, there is a decided difference. There is no way to interchange or 
intermingle or blend these tobaccos without a change of the brand. 

All of you know the characteristics of Kentucky tobacco. I think 
you know the characteristics of Virginia tobacco. Kentucky is heavier, 
dark-fired, grown on stronger land, smoked anywhere from 2 weeks to 
30 days consecutively, giving it a strong and an acid taste, which is 
liked in some countries, and in some not. 

It is my honest opinion that the Virginia farmer does not want to 
get from under the support program. He does not want to produce 
any more than the normal consumption of this type of tobacco, which 
last year, according to the Government records, was 12,700,000 pounds. 
There was no fear, and should be no fear in the hearts of my Ken- 
tucky friends, and I have many of them. I operated out there for 
vears. I still do a little business out there through lots of my friends. 
I deeply regret that Homer Ellis, Clarence Maloney, and Mr. Ham- 
mack, and all of them, are not here today, in order that we could talk 
to each other, rather than be separated. 

There seems to be some fear on Mr. Watts’ part and perhaps Mr. 
Bass’, in regard to doing some harm to the Kentucky situation. 

If I thought that there was any harm coming out of it, out of 
this bill, H. R. 5002, I would not be here talking to you gentlemen. 
I am an old man, although I do not particularly feel it, and I expect 
to be here for many years to come, but I have tussled and toiled with 
the tobacco business for 46 years and I believe that I know the answers. 

I do not see why there is any reason to be much concerned over 
Kentucky and Tennessee when they are producing from 54 to 5d 
million pounds combined of types 22 and 23 each year against a total 
of 10,700,000 pounds of ty pe ot, 

I do not think you boys i in Kentucky—and I told my friend, Senator 
John Sherman Cooper day before yesterday that I thought this whole 
thing was largely a misunderstanding, that we were working under 
a misapprehension. They were looking for trouble and there was not 
any trouble there. Kentucky had an advantage. 

When I speak of Kentucky, I mean Tennessee and Kentucky, 22 
and 23. They have the advantage. They have had the advantage 
pricewise. It has been brought out to you by several others prior to 
my getting on the floor, that they have had the advantage. 

But, I would like to point out to you and then give each one of 
you a copy, a matter which I think is convincing as possible, that 
there can be no harm teen a pricewise st: indpoint, so far as Kentucky 
and Tennessee are concerned. I would like at this time to read this 
comparison, and give each one of you a copy. 
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It is headed “A Comparison of Final Cost (When Dried and Packed) 
of Virginia and Kentucky Types Tobacco.” 

A type of tobacco or grade of tobacco costing on the Virginia ware- 
house floor $32 with yield of 78 percent, makes the dry tobacco cost 
you $41.02. Because of the excessive moisture and it has a lot of 
moisture in it, it costs more to handle. It has to be handled quickly, 
immediately. <A lot of it is dried with steam in order to take this 
excessive moisture out. Therefore, the charge is likely larger than 
Kentucky to handle. The charge to handle it is $6.50. That is what 
is charged by the Commodity Credit Corporation. That makes a 
total cost of $32 dark-fired Virginia tobacco $47.52. 

For Kentucky the floor cost is the same $32. Your Kentucky yield 
on a conservative basis is 95 percent. That makes the tobacco cost 
you $33.68. They do not have to dry this tobacco, normally. Some- 
times it is different. It is mostly packed on the warehouse floor. 
Their charge is $5.50. The maximum total cost of Kentucky tobacco 
is $39.18, or a difference in favor of Kentucky and Tennessee of $8.34. 

Now, if we were to get off of parity, the 75 percent of burley, and 
Kentucky and Tennessee saw fit to remain, which I think they should 
not, but that is their business, in my judgment, but, if they did, approx- 
imately the overall support of ae and Tennessee would be 
$39.50; Virginia would be $34.50, if it were on its own parity of the 
product. 

Figured on the same basis, the dark Virginia tobacco would cost, 
although it is supported at less money, $5 less. It would cost $50.75 
packed in a hogshead. 

Kentucky and Tennessee supported at $5 above that would cost 
$47.08, or still a differential in favor of Kentucky and Tennessee of 
$3.65. 

I want to give one of these to each one of you, and let it go into the 
record, if you will. 

Mr. Azpgrrr. It may be filed with the record, without objection. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


A comparison of final cost (when dried and packed) of Virginia and Kentucky 
types tobacco 
Dark Virginia : 
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The final cost of Virginia tobacco will be $3.65 per 100 pounds more than Ken- 
tucky tobacco, with Kentucky tobacco supported at $5 more than Virginia. 

Mr. Dunnineton. I would have liked for my friends, Mr. Ham- 
mack, Homes Ellis, and Clarence Maloney to have been here and see 
this. 

I do not know if there is much else to say, since you have questioned 
the people, on the exporting of tobacco. 

Congressman Abbitt there has read to you a letter from one of the 
big buyers, representing the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly. These 
tobaccos, as brought out, I think, by Mr. Watts yesterday, are not sold 
particularly in the same countries. 

Norway is the biggest user of dark-fired Virginia tobacco on the 
continent of Europe; and perhaps Austria, Germany run neck and 
neck. 

A part of the tobacco purchased for Austria is shipped to a branch 
that they have in Munich, Germany. So, when you speak of Austria, 
all of it does not go oe Vienna. Prior to World War II there was 
a considerable business in Czechoslovakia which has not been men- 
tioned, so far as I recall. ‘Seni of the tobacco still goes there, though, 
for cigar purposes; it has to be sent through Holland. 

That is br iefly what it is all about. I cannot conceive of any way 
that it would hurt Kentucky. I have talked to hundreds of my 
farmers. They do not want to hurt or harm anyone. I am sure my 
Kentucky friends do not want to harm or hurt us. All we are asking 
for is an existence, and I assure you, as much as possible, although I 
am not a producer, that it is not the intention of the Virginia farmers 
to vote out any program of support, or to jump the gun or try to get 
too much tobacco raised. 

I would say a normal crop of 12,500,000 or 13,000,000 pounds would 
be adequate—and that is what the consumption is today. That is 
what the need is. 

As to the question Mr. Bass brought out a while ago concerning 
stocks, they do have approximately 10 million pounds of tobacco in 
the pool, but it covers 6 crops of tobacco. It runs 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, and 1956—I do not want to go into any of this unless it is 
necessary. I think you gentlemen understand that regardless of 
whether you be a Government grader or a buyer, there are certain 

errors made on the floor. 

And I thank you. If there are any questions that anybody wants 
to ask, I would gladly answer them to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Asprrr. Haveaseatthere. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like 
to ask: 

You speak of type 21. Are there grades in type 21? What is the 
difference when you say a grade and a type 21 4 

Mr. DuNNINGTON. Type 21 simply signifies it is dark-fired tobacco 
raised in Virginia. There are grades, perhaps some hundred or so— 
I do not remember now how many the Government does have. 

Mr. Marrnrws. About 100 grades of type 21. 

Mr. DunniNocTON. Yes; and the same thing of type 22 and type 23 

Mr. Matrnews. That was my question. Th: ink you, sir. 

Mr. DunninetTon. Yes. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Mr. Dunnington, has there been some substitution of 
type 21 tobacco from Rhodesia for the export trade ? 
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Mr. Dunnineron. Yes, sir. My foreign friends advise that the 
ever-mounting price of dark-fired Virginia has caused them to seek 
substitutes. The nearest substitute that they have been able to find 
is Rhodesian tobacco, according to the largest and biggest foreign 
manufacturer. 

Ninety-five percent of his business is exports. One of them wrote 
that they were even experimenting with Thailand tobacco. So they 
are all deeply concerned over the fact that if they want and need to 
carry on with the traditional tobacco, the original tobacco that Sir 
Walter Raleigh took from the Indians—somebody said just now it was 
the grandfather of all of them, but I say it is the mother of all of them. 

When they substitute, we are eventually going to lose, and so is 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The territories do not conflict too seriously. 

Two neighboring countries in Europe, Norway and Denmark, are 
almost together, and Denmark uses almost entirely Kentucky tobacco 
while Norway uses largely dark-fired Virginia. I mean the dark 
types—I am not talking about cigarettes. 

Mr. Asprrr. Any other questions / 

Mr. Jounson. When you were talking about the use of this tobacco, 
I suppose you were referring to the use of snuff ? 

Mr. Dunninetron. What? 

Mr. Jounson. Are you referring to the use of snuff ? 

Mr. Dunnineron. I did not understand. 

Mr. Jounson. You said Norway uses one type and Denmark uses 
the other. Do you mean they all use it for snuff? 

Mr. Dunnivxeron. It is not all used for snuff. Very little is used 
for snuff. That is a very slight amount, and very negligible. Norway 
and Denmark largely use it in chewing tobacco and pipe tobacco. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Dunnington. 

I see the distinguished Congressman from the Fifth Congressional 
District of Virginia is here. Congressman Tuck has been interested 
in all the farmers and all the American people. It is a pleasure to 
have you. 

Mr. Marruews. The other colleagues have said nice things about 
the Virginia delegation. May I have this opportunity and say that 
Governor Tuck is sort of a college fraternity mate of mine. 

Mr. Tuck. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THF 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman, as I stand here looking about me and in 
the faces of the members of this great Committee on Agriculture of the 
United States House of Representatives, I am moved by somewhat the 
same sentiments as were expressed by the Apostle Paul when he ap- 
peared before King of Agrippa. I ‘feel that we are submitting our 
cause Into very able hands, and ver y friendly ears. 

[ am delighted to have the pleasure of coming here before you. 1 
have prepared a little short statement. 

Frankly, I cannot qualify as an expert on types or grades of to- 
bacco. I was reared on the farm. I now own and operate a fairly large 
sized tobacco farm, and I have done everything with tobacco, from 
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sowing the seeds in the plant patch to stripping it and carrying it over 
to the 1 market, and I am a rather voracious user of it in almost every 
form, although I never did take but one pinch of snuff. And I say 
this to you, my friends, that the growing of tobacco is an art and a 
science, and it is hard work. It requires 13 months to make a c rop of 
tobacco rather than 12, because those who grow tobacco know that it is 
a pursuit that they have to earnestly apply themselves at all times, in 
order to be successful. It requires the exercise of the most painstak- 
ing diligence and skill, and it is not the type of crop that can be pro- 
duced by people who are laggards, and who are not concerned with the 
work in which they are engaged. 

I have the great honor to represent in the Congress the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Virginia. In the eastern section 
of my district is the great historic county of Charlotte where both Pat- 
rick Henry and John Randolph lived, and where that famous debate 
took place between them. 

In the county of Charlotte we grow a large quantity of this type 21 
dark-fired tobacco. 

The subject of this bill in this proposal is something that has as com- 
plete and as unanimous approval of the people whom I represent, and 
who grow this tobacco, as weli as others who are interested in their 
welfare, as any problem that has ever come to my attention since I 
have been a public official—and that extends over a great many years. 

Now, it seems to me from what I can learn and study of this ques- 
tion- ~and. as I said at the outset, I have nothing really to add to what 
a man like Mr. Bill Dunnington and all have said, because they are 
men who know something about it—but it seems to me it is fair and not 
unjust to give us this legislation. 

The passage of this legislation will help the producers in Virginia 
of this type 21 and will not in any way harm or detract from the pro- 
ig ‘ers of other types in the other States which are concerned. 

I do hope very much that you will give consideration to this matter 
and that the facts and circumstances may be such that you m: iv find 
it possible to act favorably thereon. 

It is certainly not our desire to promote or foster or sponsor any 
legislation that would work any hardship upon our neighbors who 
grow tobacco in these sister States. 

I have a prepared statement here which I will not take up the time 
of the committee to read, going a little more into the details, and 
which I would like to have the privilege of filing with the committee. 

Mr. Apspirr. If there is no objection, that will be done, and will be 
considered as though it had been oral. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. Tuck, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear in support of the bill 
H. R. 5002. 

Type 21 Virginia fire-cured tobacco is produced in a number of counties in 
Virginia, the 1957 acreage allotment amounting to 8,756 acres, of which 1.200 
acres are allotted to growers in Charlotte County in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, which I have the honor to represent. 

The advisability and practicability of separating type 21 from types 22 and 
23 has long been recognized and strongly advocated by the growers in Virginia. 
The farm groups and many individual farmers in Charlotte County, who repre- 
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sent a substantial majority of the growers of dark-fired tobacco, have requested 
me to support the bill H. R. 5002, and I do so very earnestly in the firm belief 
that the proposed legislation is highly meritorious. 

I am reliably informed that for the past 3 years the disappearance of type 21 
has been greater than the production thereof and the excess has come out of 
stocks on hand, which has brought about a situation whereby practicaily none 
of this type of tobacco is available for the export trade. 

I am told that the Austrian tobacco monopoly is extremely desirous of ob- 
taining an additional quantity of Virginia type 21 dark-fired tobacco, the greater 
portion of which is used for cigar wrappers, binders, and fillers. 

On the other hand, the supply of types 22 and 23 is said to be excessive and 
that situation is having a depressing effect on Virginia type 21. It is earnestly 
hoped that this committee will recognize the advisability of separating type 21 
from the other fired-cured types and establish type 21 as a kind of tobacco for 
purposes of determining marketing quotas, parity payments, and loans. I am 
sure this committee will take a forward step in giving favorable consideration 
to H. R. 5002 and I hope such action will be taken and the proposed legislation 
enacted into law as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Aspirr. Thank you so much, Governor. 

Mr. Tuck. I might say, in conclusion, that I have received literally 
hundreds of letters from the growers in Charlotte County, as well as 
im Other counties in Virginia. Charlotte, however, is the only dark- 
fired county in my district, but I have letters from others all over the 
State, and it is a subject that is of interest and concern not only to the 
producers and to their families, but it is of interest and concern to 
others in the community, who are dependent upon the economy of 
this great. crop. 

I thank you very much, and I will consider it a personal favor if you 
gentlemen will give it your most favorable consideration, in the hope 
that you may find it practicable and proper and appropriate to pass 
upon this legislation favorably introduced by your distinguished chair- 
man and my beloved neighbor and friend and colleague, Congressman 
Abhbitt. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to say that I have enjoyed the testimony by 
the Governor, my good friend. I think he is one of the ablest and 
most outstanding men in the Congress. 

I would like to say, as you plead your case before any juries, if they 
did not have previous information or preconceived ideas, Governor 
they would have to go along with you. 

Mr. Tuck. Well, thank you, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprrr. I see in the audience a distinguished constituent of 
mine, a member of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Charles T, Moses, from Appomattox, Va. He is president of the 
Virginia Dark- Fired Association. 

Senator, do you have a word you would like to say at this time? 

Would you rather be seated or stand, whichever is more convenient. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES T. MOSES, MEMBER, SENATE OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
VIRGINIA DARK-FIRED TOBACCO ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moses. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I cer- 
tainly do not know what to say after following my boys, but I would 
like to say this: that all I have heard this morning has been that it 
looks like Virginia is trying in some way to prejudice types 22 and 23 
tobacco. 
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Now, I believe that it has been admitted by those in that section that 
our tobacco did buy the passage and help bring over our forefathers 
and mothers. Maybe they would not have been here had it not been 
for Virginia tobacco. Let us concede that to start with. 

Also, it looks very much like a party of hunters that went out seek- 
ing game. They had a good kill the first day. They made arrange- 
ments with the hotel cook—that is what they used to call it then, 
because they did not have all these motels and other things—to pre- 
pare the previous day’s food. They were going to have it served 
the following night. ‘It was nicely done. They ‘had different kinds 
of game. 

So, when the waiter started in with the food that mght, the platter, 
some picked one thing, some another—it was mixed, finally, they all 
agreed when the serving was over, to ask the waiter what type of 
game or fow] would he 1 ‘ather have. He was conscientious. He looked 
at them and he said, “Yes, sir. If you-all give me my choice, Pll take 
the eagle served on the silver dollar.’ 

Now that is what it looked like to me that everybody up here is 
seeking. 

We are partial to type 21 tobacco without a question, but we cer- 
tainly do not want to do any harm or violence to types 22 and 2 

Now, the gentleman on the right here this morning kept sehinin 
about the manipulation of the administration of this type of tobacco. 
We are one spoke in the wheel, type 21. Maybe 22 and 25 is one 
by themselves—or two. There are the bright wrappers up north, and 
Maryland, they are also spokes. It inc ludes peanuts, hogs, cattle—I 
notice you turned corn down yesterday—the other commodities that 
you are considering. 

Now, if that spoke will not bear its own part of the wheel, and also 
the bands outside, it is going to fall, anyhow. 

If we have a better fore ign demand for type 21 than 22 and 23 have, 
let us stand on our own. Let us be our spoke in the wheel. I think 
that is fair. I think it is honest. 

However, I might say this—which might be detrimental to us—if 
Wwe are going to continue to serve the eagle on the silver dollar abroad, 
and give away money, would it be out of order to ask the ioreign coun- 
tries that we are exporting to to please reduce their imports some. 
Maybe Kentucky and Tennessee might get a better break under those 
conditions. 

It looks like we are trying to hold our economy up, anyhow. Maybe 
we might say the economy of all of our Allies, the economy of the 
world. ; 

I am positively opposed to that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I am not germane, please just raise your 
hand and I will sit down—any member of the committee. 

Mr. Azsrrr. Go right ahead. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Pox. Go right ahead. ; 

Mr. Moses. All af you are connected with the Government here. 

Gentlemen, our commodity program of the State of Virginia and of 
the United States is the backbone, I still believe—it used to be the 
known backbone—but now Big Money, Big Industry, and Big Manu- 
facturers are putting it out on great, long- term credit. I sell some 
motor transportation. That is 30 months, 36 months, and whatever 
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else that goes along with it; and building is up. There are great vast 
holdings back here, which, i in many instances, in my own county and 
State of Vir ginia, I feel the future is precarious. 

Why? Because long-term profits are going back into buying up 
land and the gentleman was asking about it right this morning—why 
the soil bank and so much of it? Many of these farmers have become 
beyond discouraged. Their acreage is so small they do not have 
enough to raise a family and send their children to school—it is almost 
the time for you all to go, isn’t it? I don’t want to exceed anything. 

Mr. Azpirr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moses. But should the small farmer be constantly reduced and 
go into the urban, the city and metropolitan areas, to produce the hard 
merchandise and the other things that are sold ? 

It would not be any trouble for big landowners—which the Govern- 
ment has paid half on long-term profits, to push off all these little trees 
they are planting now and go into the agricultural deal on a whole- 

sale basis, and name all of the prices. A cow would give a certain 
40-cent quart of milk, maybe, or the pig’s hind leg would bring so 
much and the ham so much—all of those things look possible to me, 
but for God’s sake, let us get back on the ground somewhere. If we 
are going to continue to give the foreign aid and you all think it is 
wise, proc eed—I do not fear all the cold war that others up here fe ur. 
Why? Because God Almighty made us all equal, if we believe any- 
thing about the Bible, and I “do not think, in my humble judgment, that 
He will ever allow : any nation of isms, partic ularly communism, to take 
this world over when we do still have some that believe there is a God 
Almighty and the other says there is no God, which is the communistic 
belief, the way I understand it. 

Gentlemen, I thank you all for this opportunity. It certainly has 
been nice. 

Will you give us type 21 by ourselves? That isa kind favor. We do 
not want to do it in violence to you, Mr. Watts—or whoever you 
are—Matthews; is that right ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, Johnson. 

Mr. Aspirr. He was the other gentleman. 

Mr. Moses. We do not want to do you any violence. We are parti- 

san. We want to stand by ourselves, and, after all, we are entitled 
to our advantages. 

We appreciate your statement very much. 

I understand Mr. Williams wants to put something in the record. 


| 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, CSS 


Mr. WiiuiaMs. Mr. Chairman, I want to put in the record the 
request made by you and Mr. McIntire. 


Mr. Azsrrr. Without objection, the documents may be made a part 
of the record. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Fire-cured, dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured tobacco: Acreage allotments, 
by States, 1950-57 


[Acres] 


| 
1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 } 
| | } 


Fire-cured tobacco 


TIilinois_ __. , | 1 

Kentucky. 22, 622 | 22, 655 22, 787 | 21,614 | 19, 269 9, 17, 088 
Tennessee _ 23, 322 | 23 - ) 3,621 | 23,467 | 21,402 | 21, 34f 19, 232 
Virginia. , 614 | 63% | 16 eo 688 | 10, 766 9. 832 9, 753 8, 756 


Total.._.- | 56, 56 pe 56, 773 | 57,096 | 55,847 | 50,504 | 50,11: 5, 077 


Dark air-cured tobace 


MNO: 555s cbse aie . 2 37 24 | 108 | 89 74 
Kentucky -.-__..-- | 22,948 | 22,985 | 23,007 | 22,814 | 19,902 | 17, 937 7, 68% 14, 986 
Missouri aa seen H 5 4 I 2 
Tennessee ______. | 3,44 3, 5: 3,538 | 3,553 | 3,25 2,992 | 2,9 2, 529 


ZOeleaen = ; 26, 559 | 26,651 | 26,673 | 26,476 | 23,2 21,005 | 20, 728 | 17, 567 


Virginia sun-cured tobacco 


| ! | | ; ” 
ie 6 Be ok. 8 | 4, 30 | 4, 349 # 4,756! 4,935} 6,111 | 5, 746 
| 


! ‘Subject to revision. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, CSS, Tobacco Division, Apr. 10, 1957. 
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Fire-cured tobacco: Acreage, yield, price, production, stocks, supply, and 
disappearance, 1945-56 


Type and vear 


Types 21-24 
1946__._._- 


iiccse=< 
ikanene 
1953... -- 
1954... 
1955_. 


1957. 
Type 21: 
Ss cinttacidhd minaintel 


, —— 
Pinned picelnans 
SOO ab bcickne cee 
1951 

1952... - 

1953... 

1954_.._. 

1955_... . 
1956... . 


ST conte xara. Se 


Average, 1946-56. __.__|_- 
Average, 1951-55. 


Type 22: 
1946. 
1947_. 
1948 
1949 Secale 
1950. on 
1951 
1952 
1953 _. 
1954_. 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Average, 1946-55. 


Average, 1951-55 

Type 23: 
1946 
1947. 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1957 


Average 1946-55 


38.4 | 


Average, 1951-55-_ - 


| Estimated 


? Based on producers’ sales 
3 March crop report; intentions to plant 


Acreage| Yield 
har- per 
vested acre 
Thou- 
sand 
acres | Pounds 
91.6 1, 189 
| 83.8 | 1,031 
62.6 1,170 
; 60.7 | 1,189 
| 52.9 | 1,102 
--| 49.0] 1,215 
-----| 47.4] 1,228 
--| 48.3} 1,013 | 
.| 520] 1,197 
48.2 1,353 
-}| 147.1 | 11,424 
-| 338.0 | 
ie hre | 15.6 | 1, 100 
---| 14.3] 975 
-| 110 1, 145 
1 eT 1, 145 
9.8 1, 310 
| 10.0} 1,340 | 
sat 9.8 | 1, 250 
— 9.9 930 
iain’ die 10.0 1, 060 
ahd ea | 1, 155 
-- 18.6 | 1,233 
7 Ook he dbads ee 
|__| 
| 
| | 
SEE joo 
51.0 1, 238 
a. 48.7 1, 060 
| 348] 1,184 
| 34.4] 1,246 
| 29.8] 1,141 
28.2 1, 230 
23.2 1,233 
28.3 | 1,088 
29.7 | 1,259 
27.7 1, 462 
127.3 | 1,626 
322.5 | 
=| 
24.8} 1,145 | 
20.6 | 1,000 | 
16.6 | 1,158 
15.5 | 1,097 
13.3 | 859 
10.8 | 1,060 
9.4} 1,190 
10.1 SS2 
12.3: 1,187 
11.4) 1,245 
111.2) 1,330 





} 


Season 
average; Produc- 
price tion 
per 
pound 
Million 
Cents | pownds 
26.0 | 108.9 
29.5 | 86.4 
31.9} 73.2 
29.8 72.2 
31.2 58.3 
40.0 59. 5 
37.6 | 58. 2 
33.8 48.9 
37.8 62.2 
37.3 65. 2 
37.0 270.1 
28.8 17.2 
29.0 13.9 | 
32.8 | 12.6 | 
33.3) 12.3 | 
36.3 12.8 
39. 2 13.4 | 
35. 5 12.2 
35.6 9.2 
34.4 | 10.6 
31.3 10. 5 
39.5 | 210.7 | 
| 
ake |--encece 
26.9 | 63. 2 
30.3 | 51.6 
32.8 41.2 
30.6 | 42.9 
30.9 34.0 
41.9 | 34.7 
39.1 34.8 
34.9 30.8 
40.8 | 37.4 
40.5 40.5 
37.4 | 244.4 
22. 2 28 
27.8} 20.6 
29.7 19. 2 
25. 1 17.0 
26.1 11.4 
5. 2 11.4 
5. 2 11.2 
27.9 8.9 
32.4 14.2 
32.4 14.2 
32.6 15.0 


Stocks, 
Oct. 1 


Million 

pounds 
105. 
143. 
162. 
158. 
164. 
147. 
146. 
146. 
134. 
137 
137. 


- 
to 
BH-1a0—9 


to 
-_ =n OO 


‘ Exports of Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured not available by types. 


Sor OoWwonoon-a- 


Supply, 


Oct. 1 


Million 

| pou nds 
214.0 

| 229. 
235. 
223. 
206. 
205. 
195. 
196. 
202. 
207. 


NONNMK NNW OO 


| 36. 
| 36. 
34. 
| 34. 
35. 
| 38. 
39. 
37. 
36. 
37. 
} 365. 


— ee Oto 





nt 
wn 
noon. 


u 
a 
Dn 


PROD 


Disappearance 


Total Ex- Domes- 
ports tic 
Million | Million | Million 
pounds pounds | pounds 
70. 6 34.4 36. 2 
67.2 30.3 36.9 
77.8 43.2 34.6 
65.3 28. 7 36. 6 
76.0 39.3 36. 7 
59.8 27.6 32. 2 
583.8 29. 2 29.6 
61.2 28. 3 32.9 
59.1 29. 2 29.9 
64.6 33.5 3L. 1 
13. 7 8.6 5.1 
14.4 9.7 4.7 
12.3 7.0 5.3 
11.8 5.8 6.0 
11.2 | 5.4 5.8 
11.0 4.7 6.3 
10.5 5.0 5.5 
11.7 4.8 6.9 
10.2 4.2 6.0 
12.7 | 6.2 6.5 
11.9. | 6.1 5.8 
11.2 5.0 6.2 
43.8 ‘21.0 22.8 
40.1 (1418.1 22.0 
47.6 |1 426.9 1 20.7 
38.7 [1417.3 121.4 
38.9 [1418.7 1 20. 2 
29.8 (1412.3 116.5 
36.1 |1417.6 18.5 
38.8 |' 418.5 120.3 
38.9 |' 420.5 118.4 
36.5 (1419.4 117.1 
38.9 419.1 19.8 
36.0 417.9 18. 1 
13.0 44.8 3 
12.5 42.5 10.0 
17.8 19.3 8. 5 
14.9 15.6 9.3 
25. 6 415.2 110.4 
18.7 49.7 9.0 
12.2 16.5 5.7 
10.7 45.0 7 
10.0 44.5 
15.5 ‘8.0 i 
15.1 7.1 8.0 
13.4 6.7 1.7 
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Dark air-cured tobacco: Acreage, yield, price, production, stocks, supply, and 
disappearance, 1946-56 








Season Disappearance 
| Acreage; Yield | average) Produc-| Stocks, |Supply,|__ ee hs 
Type and year har- per price | tion Oct. 1 | Oct. ! 
| vested | acre per Total Ex- | Domes- 
pound ports tic 
| Thou- 
sand | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million 
Types 35 and 36 acres |Pounds| Cents | pounds | pounds | pownds | pounds pour nds | pounds 
1946_. 37.0 1, 233 22. 4 45.6 57.6 103. 2 34.4 7.6 26.8 
1947 32.7 1, 064 25.6 34.8 68.8 103. 6 29.7 6.4 23.3 
1948 9 1, 189 28. 4 32.0 73.9 105. 9 35. 0 14.8 20.2 
1949 1, 159 27.8 32.3 70.9 | 103.2 26. 4 6.2 | 20. 2 
1950 983 23.2 25. 1 76.8 101.9 33.0 10.3 22.7 
1951 1, 204 34.3 27.7 69.0 96. 7 26. 5 7.9 18.6 
1952 1,314 31.6 30.1 70.2 100.3 25. 1 6.0 | 19. 1 
1953... _. | 1, 060 | 25. 2 23.6 75. 2 98. 8 26. 7 6.6 20. 1 
1954 1, 395 34.3 30.4} 72.1 102. 5 25.9 9.6 16.3 
1955__ 1, 391 | 31.8 27.8 76.6 | 104.4 23.6 §.2 | 18.4 
1956 11, 487 |-. | 230.3 } 80.8 111.1 
1957 s 
Type 35, one sucker: | 
1946 | 23.0 | 1,241 | 22.3 | 28. 5 32.8 61.3 | 21.2 5.6 15.6 
1947 | 19.2 1, 088 | 25. 7 20.9 40.1 | 61.0) 19.4 5.3 | 14. 1 
1948 | 16.2 1, 208 29. 6 | 19. 6 41.6 61.2 22. 4 10.9 11.5 
1949 | 17.9 1,192 | 27.9 21.3 | 38.8 | 60.1 18.1 4.8 | 13.3 
1950 16. 2 973| 2.6| 158] 420] 457.8 19.8 7.3 | 12.5 
1951 15.0 | 1,239 34.4 | 18. 6 | 38.0 56. 6 | 15. 6 5.1 10.5 
1952 14.9 1, 348 32. 2 20.1 | 41.0 | 61.1 | 15.0 4. 0. 11.0 i 
1953 | 14.8 1, 106 26. 2 16. 4 46.1 | 62.5 16.8 4.2 | 12.6 j 
1954 14.2 1, 392 | 34.1 19.8 | 45.7 | 65. 5 17.2 | 6.3 10.9 
1955 128] 1,414} 33.1) 181] 482) 663 15.6 | 3.9 | 11.7 
1956 112.3 ]'1,494| 360) 719.9] 50.7] 70.6] 
1957 10.2 bees 
Type 36, Green River: | | | 
1946 | 14.0 1, 220 22.6 | 17.1 24.8 | 41.9 13.3 2.0 | 11.3 
1947 13.5 1, 030 25. 4 13.9 28. 6 42.5 10.1 11] 9.0 
1948 } 10.7] 1,160) 26.5 12.4] 324) 448 12.7 3.9 | 8.8 
1949 |} 10.0] 1,100} 27.8] 110 32.1 43.1] 83 1.4 | 6.9 
1950 | 9.3 | 1,000 | 22. 6 9.3 34.8 | 44.1 | 13. 1 3.0 | 10. 1 
1951 8.0 1, 140 34. 2 | 9.1 31.0 | 40.1 | 10.9 2.8 | 8.1 
1952 8.0| 1,250} 30.4] 10.9 29.2) 392) 10.1 2.0 | 8.1 
1953 | 7.5 970 | 22.8 7.3 29. 1 36. 4 | 10.0 2.4 | 7.6 
1954 | 7.6 1,400 | 34.7 10.6 26. 4 37.0 8. 7. 3.3 | 5.4 
1955 | 7.2] 1,330) 2.3] 9.7 28.4 38. 1 8.0 1.3 | 6.7 
1956 |} '6.8]11,475] 30.0] 210.4 30.1 | 40.5 | 
1957 35.6 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
| | sand sand | sand sand | sand sand 
Type 37, Virginia sun-cured:| Acres | Pounds} Cents | pounds pou nds} pounds) pounds pounds| pounds 
1946 | 3,800 1, 035 24.2} 3,933 | 2,819 | 6,752 | 847 
1947 | 2, 600 925 28.6 2, 405 3,905 | 6,310 | 3, 068 as 
1948 | 3,000 945 32.0} 2,835 | 3,242] 6,077 | 2,487 
1949 | 4,000 955 | 31.4 | 3,820 3, 590 7, 410 3, 377 '575 | 12,802 
1950 |} 3,200; 1,120 33.9 3, 5R4 4, 033 7, 617 3, 519 1 529 12,990 
1951 3,500} 1,145 | 346] 4,008 4,098 | 8,106 | 3,766 1 703 1 3, 068 
1952 | 3,400} 1,100 | 31.6 3, 740 4, 340 8,080 | 4,095 1617 ! 3, 478 
1953 | 3,700 790 | 31.8) 2,923 3,985] 6,908 3, 175 1527 | | 2,648 
1954 | 4100} 900| 32.2] 3,690| 3.733| 7,423] 3,237 535 | 2, 702 
1955 : | 4, 200 775 25.3 | 3,255) 4,186 | 7,441 | 2,852 622 | 2, 230 
1956 1 3,200 | 1,140 34.1 | 33,15 4,589 | 7,744 i 
1957 __. : | 3 2,900 i 
; 
! Estimated. 


? Based on auction sales. 
3 March crop report. Intentions to plant. 


Mr. Wituiams. And I would also like to request this; and I agreed 
to the postponement of this hearing until after the Easter holidays, 
because we are faced with a legal technicality of announcement of 
price support, and if we can make it satisfactory with Tennessee 

and Kentucky, these other witnesses that have not been heard, 
would appreciate it very much if you could give us a hearing on 
Tuesday or Wednesday of next week. 
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Mr. Apprrr. That will certainly be suitable with me. 

Mr. Witiiams. Now, we will be responsible for making it satis- 
factory to them. If we cannot, we will notify you, and we certainly 
do not want to do it unless we can get unanimous agreement between 
those people that we did promise to postpone it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. The subcommittee will be in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. Thursday, April 11, 1957, the sub- 
committee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1957 


Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON ToBACCO, OF THE 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 1302, New House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Abbitt (presid- 
ing), McMillan, Watts, Bass, Matthews, Dague, and McIntire. 

Staff members present: Francis M. LeMay, committee consultant. 

Also present : Representative Natcher. 

Mr. Ansirr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

As you all know, we are resuming hearings on H. R. 5002. I am 
sure that every one here is familiar with the bill and the problems 
confronting us. As you recall, those who were in favor of the bill were 
heard some time ago, and this hearing was set to hear from those other 
people who were unable to be here at that time but who want to be 
heard from, especially from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

I see our good friend and colleague, Congressman Natcher from 
Kentucky. While he is not on this committee, he has always co- 
operated and is interested in the problems of agriculture in general, 
tobacco in particular. He has been a great help to us. 

And I wonder if Congressman Natcher would like to be heard at 
this time. 

Mr. Natrcuer. I would like to say just a word. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
the record, my name is William H. Natcher, and I have the opportunity 
and the privilege of representing the Second Congressional District of 
Kentucky. 

I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, that I sincerely appreciate your 
kind remarks. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear at this time to 
discuss with you generally the bill H. R. 5002. I want you to know 
that the people in Kentucky and Tennessee and our section of Ken- 
tucky certainly appreciate the fine manner in which the hearings have 
been held on this bill and the opportunity that has been given every- 
one to appear and present his views. 
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As you gentlemen well know, the reason why the tobacco program 
has been successful over the years is because we have had complete 
harmony not only within the trade as far as the tobacco farmers are 
concerned, but also as far as the Members of the House and the Senate 
are concerned. We always had complete harmony and when any 
matter was presented pertaining to tobacco on the floor of the House 
since I have been a Member of Congress we have all been there to- 
gether united. ' 

And I say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
certainly hope that that procedure follows, and I see no reason why 
that at any time we should have any division as far as the Members of 
the House and Senate are concerned or as far as tobacco generally is 
concerned. 

Another reason you know, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, why this program has been so successful is because we have the 
complete cooperation of the Tobacco Division and the Department of 
Agriculture at all times. And I would like to say at this time that as 
the Representative of the Second District of Kentucky I appreciate 
the fine cooperation that I have always received from my friends Joe 
Williams and Clarence Miller, and all of these other people in the 
Tobacco Division and from the Department of Agriculture generally. 

That is one of the reasons why we have been successful with this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would again like to just reiterate my statement that 
I sincerely hope that we never go to the floor divided on any matter 
concerning tobacco. I hope we continue to stay together and make 
this program successful. 

We have with us, Mr. Chairman, as you well know, a number of 
witnesses from Kentucky and Tennessee who want to testify. They 
are from out of town. They know a lot more about this matter than I 
do. They know a lot more about tobacco generally. 

I just want to thank you gentlemen for permitting me to make this 
brief statement and to again thank you for the opportunity to be 
heard on H. R. 5002 and to have all these other witnesses present at 
this time for that purpose. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you so much, Congressman Natcher. We appre- 
ciate your coming. The first witness I have listed is Dr. Arthur Y. 
Lloyd, executive secretary of the Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Ex- 
port Association. 

I wonder if Congressman Watts would like to introduce Dr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Warts. I certainly would. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, Dr. A. Y. Lloyd is a 
distinguished constituent of mine who is doing an excellent job for the 
Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association. He has had a 
wealth of experience in a number of fields. He is a very able farmer 
to start with, has quite a bit of experience in State government and 
served in the legislative research division for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky for a number of years and a number of other positions. It 
is a pleasure for me to welcome Dr. Lloyd here this morning. 

Mr. Assrrr. Dr. Lloyd, we appreciate very much your coming, 
and I want to say to you that while you came here to take the 
place of a very valuable man it has been a great pleasure for me to 
work with you since you have been here, and I know you are doing the 
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best possible for your people back home, and I compliment you for the 
fine work you have been doing. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR Y. LLOYD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
BURLEY & DARK LEAF TOBACCO EXPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Dr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Tobacco Subcom- 
mittee, I appreciate the kind remarks and the very fine introduction 
from my own Congressman who has so ably represented our district 
for a number of years and who has been a most sincere friend of our 
tobacco farmers. 

For the record, my name is Arthur Y. Lloyd. I am the executive 
secretary of the Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, 
Inc. This is a federated trade association composed of the following 
member organizations: Association of Dark Tobacco Dealers & Ex- 
porters, Paducah, Ky.; Burley Auction Warehouse Association, 
Mount Sterling, Ky.; Burley Leaf Tobacco Dealers Association, 
Horse Cave, Ky.; Burley Stabilization Corp., Knoxville, Tenn.; Bur- 
ley Tobacco Growers Co-operative Association, Lexington, Ky.; East- 
ern Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, Springfield, Tenn. ; 
Farmers Federation Cooperative, Asheville, N. C.; Maryland Tobacco 
Cooperative, Prince Frederick, Md.; Stemming District Tobacco As- 
sociation, Henderson, Ky.; Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion, Abingdon, Va.: Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion, Murray, Ky. 

The primary purpose of our association is to stimulate, develop, pro- 
mote, and expand the domestic and foreign market for the burley type, 
the Maryland type, and all dark types of tobacco produced in the 
United States. These member organizations represent over 600,000 
tobacco growers, dealers, warehousemen, and exporters. 

First, I would like to convey the appreciation of the Burley & Dark 
Leaf Tobacco Export Association, as well as to express my personal 
attitude, to Congressman Abbitt as chairman of this subcommittee for 
his gracious consideration in providing us this time. 

It would have been most difficult and inconvenient, Mr. Chairman, 
for us to appear at the time of the previous hearing on April 10 and 
11, and we are grateful to you, and to your subcommittee for this op- 
portunity to appear here this morning. 

Only four of our member organizations are directly affected by the 
proposal of H. R. 5002. These are the Eastern Dark Fired Tobacco 
Association, the Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, 
Stemming District Tobacco Association, and the Association of Dark 
Tobacco Dealers and Exporters. Each of these is represented here this 
morning by the president or manager. 

My statement should not be construed as representing their view- 
point, necessarily, as they are available to speak for their respective 
organizations. 

Now I have read with great interest the testimony presented on 
April 10 and 11 by representatives of the Dark Tobacco Sales Co- 
operative and the Virginia Dark Tobacco Warehousemen’s Corp. The 
sincerity of those individuals testifying before this subcommittee is 
impressive. I am confident that they are motivated by an honest and 
sincere desire to improve the market situation insofar as dark-fired 
tobacco is concerned. 
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We recognize that dark tobacco, both fire-cured and air-cured, is 
confronted today with a number of problems and difficulties. 

We have no quarrel, Mr. Chairman, with our friends from Virginia, 
but are sympathetic toward their aims and motives. 

The tobacco growers in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
other tobacco-producing States have worked, shoulder to shoulder 
many times in past years to develop sound tobacco programs. We 
must not, and will not today, advocate anything that will jeopardize 
this fine spirit of cooperative effort among our tobacco producers in 
all areas. . 

I am sure we all recognize the general principle that legislation 
which affects one type of tobacco usually affects all kinds of tobacco 
either favorably or unfavorably. In recognition of this principle it 
is our desire to appear before this subcommittee today and discuss 
certain possible effects of H. R. 5002 which should be carefully con- 
sidered by you gentlemen in deciding how you will vote upon this 
proposed legislation. 

Permit me, if you please, to analyze the provisions of H. R. 5002 
with a view of determining whether or not they will solve the prob- 
lems which confront the dark tobaccos. By title, the bill relates to 
“marketing quotas and price supports for Virginia fire-cured and 
sun-cured tobacco.” As the text of the bill itself does not mention 
“sun-cured tobacco,” I assume that this type was placed in the title 
through error or inadvertently omitted in the body of the bill. 

The first section of this bill amends section 301 (b) (15) of the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, by providing: 
That, beginning with the 1958 crop, Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, shall 
be treated as a “kind of tobacco.” 
This provision merely means that for purposes of voting on quotas, 
the establishment of allotments and price levels, type 21 would be 
considered as a “kind of tobacco,” separate and distinct from the 
similar and competitive types 22 and 23. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill amends section 2 of the act of July 
28, 1945, by adding: 

Provided, That, beginning with the 1957 crop, these provisions shall not be ap- 
plicable to Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21. 

Public Law 163, enacted July 28, 1945, established the support levels 
for fire-cured and dark air-cured, including Virginia sun-cured, to- 
bacco at 75 percent and 6624 percent, respectively, of the burley sup- 
port level. At the time of enactment these percentages were based 
upon a study made by the College of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, which indicated that the cost of raising dark fire-cured and air- 
cured tobaccos were approximately those percentages of the costs of 
producing burley. 

Section 2 of H. R. 5002, in effect proposes that the support level for 
Virginia fire-cured tobacco be established at 90 percent of its own 
parity, rather than at 75 percent of the price-support level for burley 
tobacco. 

Mr. Aspitr. Dr. Lloyd, I would like to say that IT think your analysis 
of H. R. 5002 is correct. I did not mean to interrupt, but T think your 
analysis is correct. 

Dr. Luoyp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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This proposed bill, considered as a whole and in the simplest terms, 
merely takes one type of dark fire-cured tobacco, type 21, and separates 
it from all other dark tobaccos. It ignores the close relationship, both 
historical and legislative, that has existed in the past with dark tobac- 
cos. Under this bill, type 21 growers can be a part of the tobacco pro- 
gram or vote it out. They can maintain controlled acreage or they 

can decide to grow an unlimited acreage. If they choose a program of 
controls and support prices, they w ill be permitted to do so at a lower 
price level than their Kentuc ky and Tennessee neighbors. This au- 
tonomy might have merit, if, in exercising the prerogatives given them 
by this bill, the growers of type 21 were ‘not forced to choose a course 
which will be detrimental, perhaps even disastrous to the growers of 
types 22 and 23. 

Historically these tobaccos, though grown over a relatively wide 
area geographically, have been considered together. There must have 
been a sound reason for this. It is true some differences exist in types 
21, 22, and 23. Some differences may result from the type of soil in 
which they are grown, the climatic conditions that vary over a rela- 
tively wide eeographical area in different seasons and even within the 
same crop year. ‘They may result from variations in cultural and cur- 
ing practices carried out by individual growers. Those of you here 
that have grown tobacco well know that you have variations in the to- 
bacco produc ed from the same type of seed. Tobacco varies somewhat 
from one farm to another within a community and even within the 
same field of one farm. The criteria to be considered is not so much 
the variations resulting from soil, climate, cultural, and curing prac- 
tices as it is their manufacturing uses. 

Are they competitive with one another when reaching channels of 
trade? Can the tobacco from one of these dark types be substituted 
for that of another type in manufacture and use ? 

If the answers are in the affirmative, then legislation which would 
give an advantage to one would react to the detriment of the others 

We maintain that these dark tobaccos can be substituted for each 
other to a significant degree in the market and in manufacturing uses. 
To the extent of this substitut: ability they are competitive. We there- 
fore feel that, in fairness to all tobacco growers, we must express our 
deep concern and opposition to this bill in the form in which it is 
presently before you for consideration. 

A modernized parity formula, based on a 10-year moving average 
price, became effective in 1950. We are cognizant that the act of 
1945, tying dark-fired and dark air-cured tobaccos percentagewise to 
burley prices, has created a most unusual situation. We recognize 
that. the market, even the theoretical law of supply and dem: ind for 
burley tobacco, is different from dark fire-cured and air-cured tobac- 
cos. We recognize that there may be justification for studying this 
situation with a view of taking a new look at what may be an artificial, 
unrealistic tie-in between support of dark fire-cured and dark air- 
cured tobaccos at 75 per cent and 6624 percent, respectively, of the 
burley support tan. 

In the light of today’s conditions, the burley precentagewise sup- 
port for dark fire-cured and air-cured tobaccos may not ‘only be in- 
consistent with the modern parity concept but it may even be detri- 
mental to those tobaccos. 
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Yet, before we condemn this percentage parity formula of the act 
of 1945 too severely, let me call your attention to the fact that this 
virtually saved the dark tobacco growers at a time when they were 
in desperate need. This act represented a sound balance between a 
living wage for our dark tobacco farmers and a fair competitive price 
in the market for their product. 

We have been extremely fortunate in the fact that the 1955 and 
1956 burley tobacco crops have reached relatively high-price levels. 
In the first place, nearly ideal weather conditions during both years 
resulted in the production of useful tobacco from the bottom to the 
top of the plant. 

Secondly, almost revolutionary changes are taking place in cigarette 
manufacture today due to the 1 rapid increase in consumption of filter- 
tip cigarettes using heavier bodied, more aromatic, higher nicotine 
content leaf. 

The effective result has been to raise the average price of burly and 
consequently the support level for burley under the modernized parity 
formula. Conversely the same favorable influences affecting burley 
have not improved insofar as dark air-cured and dark fire-cured 
tobaccos are concerned. 

Has this affected the foreign market / 

An important factor to be considered is the percentage of these 
tobaccos that are normally exported. For example, approximately 
50 percent of the dark fire-cured and 25 percent of the dark air-cured 
normally go into foreign trade. This is in contrast to only 5 to 8 
percent of ‘the bur ley, or type 31, tobacco production. If you analyze 
the foreign market you will find that the export trade can be roughly 
divided into two groups that might be called price markets ‘and 
quality markets. 

In the first instance price per pound is of paramount importance. 
Manufacturers’ margins in these countries are low and the export 
market is very responsive to price increases on grades traditionally 
purchased. The second ¢ category of “quality markets” may be de- 
scribed as countries requiring good quality United States tobacco for 
blending with other tobaccos in order to produce a high quality cig- 
arette product. 

In these markets, quality is of greater importance than price. In 
general, and unfortunately so, many of the countries that have tradi- 
tionally purchased dark tobaccos are also in the category of “price 
market” countries. 

While rising domestic prices have affected dark-tobacco exports in 
these price-market countries, price alone does not convey the true 
picture in explaining the decline of our export trade. Many other 
factors affect this, including foreign dollar shortages, competitive ex- 
pansion of tobacco production in many countries since World War IT, 
trade restrictions and bilateral trade agreements. 

Of even greater importance than price, is the changing pattern of 
world consumption away from snuff, chewing tobacco, and dark, heavy 
smoking tobacco to increased cigarette consumption utilizing lighter, 
milder tobacco types. 

I think we can agree, with our Virginia friends, that the position of 
dark tobacco, tied into the burley modernized parity formula and its 
consequent increase in price levels, has resulted in some less dark to- 
bacco going into normal channels of for eign trade. 
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What, then, are the areas in which the dark-tobacco growers, regard- 
less of geographical location, may be well advised to agree on a possi- 
ble substitute bill to H. R. 5002 ¢ 

I see no real danger to calling type 21 a “kind of tobacco,” providing 
that types 21, 22, and 23 are grouped together for referendum pur- 
poses. If they can be substituted to a significant degree, then it is es- 
sential that all of the growers of these dark tobaccos vote together as 
a whole on whether or not they wish to continue a tobacco program 
with its resulting controls and price supports, or whether they wish 
to discard the program. In that way, on major matters of policy, such 
as acreage controls and price supports, the majority of all dark- 
tobacco growers, not one segment, would determine the course of 
action. 

Insofar as section 2 is concerned, I agree with our Virginia friends 
that the time may have arrived when we should take a new look at the 
percentagewise tie-in with burley prices with a view of revising the 
present Tor mula. Yet any proposed revision should include certain 
essential elements; namely, if a modernized parity is established for 
one type of dark tobacco, it should be provided for all dark tobaccos, 
including types 35, 36, and 37. It is important to consider these types 
of tobacco together and not provide an advantage to one at the ex- 
pense of others. Second, the change, if any, from a percentage sup- 
port based on burley to another parity formula should not be too 
abrupt. As a farmer, I personally know that we are caught in a 
price squeeze. Any change should recognize increased production 
costs and should not involve lowering, in any way, present support 
levels for dark tobacco. 

I suggest these possibilities because they will help accomplish the 
aims of our friends from Virginia and at the same time will not react 
detrimentally to our growers in western Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 

Today, as never before, it is imperative that tobacco growers, of 
all types and from all areas, stand together, united in a common in- 
terest and policy. We must maintain that spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion that has provided the close solidarity of the past. I, therefore, 
urge these spokesmen for tobacco growers in different areas to unite 
with their congressional representatives toward working out an ac- 
ceptable measure. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and the committee, for the time. 

Mr. Assrrr. Dr. Lloyd, I would like to commend you for the very 
fine statement, forthright attitude and manner, which is now so im- 
portant to all of our tobacco producers, particularly the group of fire- 
cured and air-cured tobacco. I would like to ask a question or two, 
_ some of the other gentlemen do, too. When you referred to type 

35, for the record, is that what we call One Sucker, grown in Ken- 
tue ky? 

Dr. Luoyp. You have the One Sucker and Green River, types 35 
and 36. 

Mr. Ansirr. Green River, I believe, is type 36. 

Dr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspirr. And type 37 is the Sun-Cured Virginia. 

Dr. Luoyp. Virginia Sun-Cured. 

Mr. Assirr. Virginia Sun-Cured tobacco. Types 36 and 35 are 
being produced exclusively in Kentucky. 

Dr. Luorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Axpprrr. Types 21, 22, and 23-——— 

Mr. Bass. We have type 35 in Tennessee. 

Mr. Apsrrr. You do have? I did not realize that. I stand cor- 
rected. Mr. Bass tells me you have some type 35 in Tennessee, too / 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bass. That is right, is it not, Mr. Lloyd ? 

Mr. Azpirr. As I understand it, the main contention or construc- 
tive criticism, you might say, of your feelings toward H. R. 5002 would 
be 2 categories. As to section 1, you feel that all the dark-fired 
tobacco, so far as staying in the program is concerned, if one stays in, 
all should be in. If 1 goes out, then all will go out, so that all 3 types 
would have equal treatment. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assrrr. And that you can see no objection to type 21 being 
treated as a kind of tobacco, so far as acreage allotments are con- 
cerned, but as to voting on marketing quotas, then they should be kept 
in a general dark-fired kind of tobacco. 

Dr. Luoyp. I am sure that you, Mr. Chairman, and the subcommittee 
realize that if these tobaccos can be substituted to any significant de- 
gree, if you voted out one type entirely and grew an unlimited acre- 
age or if, under the second provision of this bill, you enabled them 
to have a lower support price than the other types, they would have a 
tremendous advantage market wise. 

Mr. Aspirr. I am not going to argue with you about the substitution. 
I will not argue the point right now. I will just as of now aquiesce. 
As you say, it is so important that we all try to pull together, partic- 
ularly in these trying and crucial times for our tobacco producers. 

But I assume, ‘for the sake of argument, that, so far as section 1 is 
concerned, that is a general area of agreement from your standpoint, 
that you can see no objection to type 21 being treated as a kind of 
tobacco so far as acreage allotments are concer ned, providing all dark- 
fired tobaccos stay in one referendum as to staying in the program 
or getting out of the program. 

Dr. Lioyp. That is my viewpoint, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Then, as to section 2, I gather from your testimony you 
think that dark-fired tobacco as a whole, and probably the other types, 
35, 36, and 38, while they had a tremendous lot of advantage from 
being tied to the price support of burley tobacco, due to certain cir- 
cumstances, we really need to take a good look as to whether or not 
we can continue to remain tied to support price of burley tobacco, 
particularly in view of the fact that only about 5 percent of burley 
tobacco is exported and the dark-fired tobacco, probably about 50 per- 
cent of that, is exported and a considerable amount of the other type is 
exported. 

Do I understand you to say your objection, as of now, to section 2 
is because it deals with type 21 only and that, in your opinion, in 
section 2, if it is enacted, should deal with all the types in that general 
group ? 

Dr. Luoyn. I think if you enact the provision similar to section 2 of 
this proposed bill, then all dark-fire-cured and air-cured tobaccos 
should be based on a similar parity formula in order that one that 
might be substituted for another would not have an advantage in the 
market in manufacturing and use. But I did point out also that the 
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act of 1945 has helped the dark-tobacco farmers tremendously. It 
saved them when they were in desperate straits. 

Mr. Appirr. I certainly agree with that. 

Dr. Luoyp. And any change, and I do not know what change this 
subcommittee might consider, should not be too abrupt nor should in- 
volve the present price levels, because our — ‘rs are caught in this 
price squeeze of paying more for what they buy and getting less for 
what they sell. 

Mr. Assirr. Is it your considered opinion that some change should 
be made as of now ? 

Dr. Luoyp. It is my considered opinion that the relationship be- 
tween your dark tobaccos, due to the fact they are used in export and 
have different manufacturing uses, and that sort of thing, is not 
very realistic to tie them into burley. 

Mr. Anprrr. So you think that this is a step in the right direction, 
but, for whatever it is worth, you feel we should first deal with all the 
similar types of tobacco and, second, there should be a provision so 
it would not be too drastic a change so it could probably be tied to, say, 
1956, in some manner so that the drop down would not be felt all at one 
time for 1 year by the producers. 

Dr. Luoyp. Mr. Chairman, I would hope they would not drop down. 

Mr. Aserrr. As a safeguard, do you think there should be some pro- 
vision put in there so that it could not do that? 

Dr. Luoyp. I think a safeguard should be in there to prevent any 
lowering of the present price levels until their own modernized parity 

caught them up and carried them above it. 

Mr. Azsrrr. So it would be fair, I think, to assume, then, that your 
idea would be that it would not be supported at less than the 1956 sup- 
port price or 90 percent of parity, whichever was correct. 

Dr. Lioyp. Well, I did not mention the 1956 support price, Mr. 
Chairman. I did mention present levels and, of course, you already 
have the burley support price this year that has been announced, and 
anyone can figure percentagewise what the 1957 dark tobacco support 
price would be. 

I would think that certainly it would not be our desire to favor any 
measure which would lower the present support levels of dark tobaccos. 

Mr. Assirr. I certainly subscribe to that, and I was just trying to 
explore what possible area we could arrive at to be in accord in our 
thinking. 

Congressman McMillan, do you have a question ? 

Mr. McMiitan. I believe you stated in the beginning that you were 
in the export business, or you represented exporters. 

Dr. Luoyp. We are, Mr. McMillan, a federated trade organization. 
The name of it is the Burley and Dark-Leaf Tobacco Export Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. McMrixan. I see. 

Dr. Luoyp. We help encourage, promote, and work closely with the 
foreign agricultural sections of the Department of Agriculture, toward 
promoting the export of all burley, Maryland and all dark types of 
tobacco. We, as an association, do not actually have any tobacco, nor 
do we sell any tobacco 
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Mr. McMuxan. Is it your opinion that these importers of this dark 
tobacco will continue to purchase our tobacco at the present price or 
will they go to some other country ? 

Dr. Luoyp. Foreign manufacturers, whether they be in private enter- 
prise or a governmental monopoly, naturally desire to get tobaccos at 
the lowest prices they can. There has been a tremendous upswing 
since World War II of tobaccos being grown in a lot of different coun- 
tries. That provides competition for our country’s tobacco. 

Mr. McMitian. One of the purposes for this proposed legislation is 
to retain our foreign market on this tobacco. That was the purpose of 
this hearing on this proposed legislation. 

Dr. Luoyp. Well, Mr. McMillan, I cannot say exactly the purpose 
of this proposed bill. I am sure that Mr. Abbitt, in introducing it, ex- 
pected and hoped that if passed, it would improve the market situation 
for dark tobaccos. 

Mr. McMitan. The reason I was asking you the question, I was 
thinking maybe you might know something about the situation in our 
foreign market at the present time for this type of tobacco. 

Dr. Lioyp. As I pointed out a while ago, you have some countries 
in which price is a tremendous factor, it is a predominant factor; you 
have other countries in which quality is more important than price. I 
think as a result of the higher prices for dark tobacco in this country 
we may have lost some. 

I do not think price is the entire reason or the most important reason, 
but we have lost some exports in dark tobacco; that is correct. 

Mr. Aspirr. Any other questions ? 

Mr. McMitan. No. 

Mr. Aspirr. Congressman Watts / 

Mr. Warts. Yes; I would like to ask a question or two. 

Doctor, in connection with the question that Congressman McMillan 
asked you, your organization represents growers, warehousemen, and 
export dealers, too. 

r. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You are not a sales organization ; you are a promotional 
organization for the betterment of tobacco insofar as it affects the 
growth, the warehousemen, and the dealer and all their associations. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. As I understand your testimony you feel that these 
three types of tobacco are today and have always been so competitive 
one with the other that it would be a serious mistake and would cer- 
tainly result to the detriment of one of the types, maybe more than 
one of the types, if they were completely cut loose from one another. 

Dr. Lioyp. That is generally correct. Except instead of indicating 
that they are highly competitive, I prefer to use the fact that they can 
be substituted for each other in both manufacture and market to a high 
degree. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think the price factor would determine the de- 
gree of substitution ? 

Dr. Luoyp. I think it would always affect it. 

Mr. Warts. It is your opinion that they certainly should be tied 
together to the extent that if one has quotas, the other has quotas. 

Dr. Luoyp. It is my own considered judgment that if you separated 
one type of dark tobacco from the others, from the standpoint of the 
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voting on quotas or whether to keep the tobacco program, it would 
react detrimentally to all the other types. 

Mr. Warts. And it could just as well act detrimentally to type 21 
and type 23 or type 22; is that not right? 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, you might have a situation where type 
21 voted in quotas, type 22 voted quotas out, and then you would find 
that the price factor would cause a substitution of 22 for 21 or if type 
21 voted out quotas and type 22 retained quotas, you might find a sub- 
stitution of 22 by 21? 

Dr. Luoyp. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Warts. The same would be true with type 23 in relationship to 
types 21 and 22. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct, and I would be just as much opposed to 
type 23 if it wanted to be pulled off and vote as a separate group, as I 
would be with type 21. 

Mr. Warts. For that reason you feel to the extent of quotas, the 
referendum, they certainly in all circumstances should remain to- 
gether. 

Dr. Lioyp. I think that is essential, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warrs. Your second point, as I understand it, is due to the 
same reasons. If the support price of type 21 or type 22 or type 
23 was reduced while the other two types stayed up, you would find 
the same degree of substitution. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct, and any surplus that you might have in 
the total dark tobacco crop in a given year would go into the asso- 
ciation’s pools of those types that have the higher supports. 

Mr. Warrs. And you think the final outcome of it would be probably 
a breakdown of the relationship that has existed for years between the 
different types of tobacco and maybe a disruption of the entire 
program. 

Dr. Luoyp. It would certainly tend in that direction. 

Mr. Warts. I want to thank you for your splendid statement. I 
think you made very clearly what your position is. 

Mr. Ansrrr. Any other questions ? 

Congressman Bass ? 

Mr. Bass. Dr. Lloyd, in your analysis of the bill I notice that you 
evidently have made a very comprehensive study of this legislation 
and have spent quite a bit of time in talking with the people that you 
represent about this bill. 

Have you discussed with the representatives of your groups these 
proposals that you make here this morning as changes to the bill? 

Dr. Lioyp. Mr. Bass, I have discussed with representatives of my 
association, those that are particularly concerned with this bill, pos- 
sible areas of compromise. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I mean. You have discussed this with the 
leaders of the groups that you represent ? 

Dr. Luoyp. I discussed possible areas of compromise. 

Now, each of the four member associations of my association that 
are directly concerned are here this morning, either their manager or 
their president. 

My statement should not have been construed to mean that I was 
speaking for them, because they are here to speak for themselves. I 
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was trying to objectively analyze the bill with a view of pointing out 
certain possible areas of compromise and not in any way to commit 
them in connection with such a possible compromise. 

Mr. Bass. Now, have you discussed these proposals with any of 
the representatives of the Virginia-type tobacco ? 

Dr. Luoyp. None, other than the chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. 
Abbitt. 

Mr. Bass. When the proponents of the bill appeared before the com- 
mittee in April, one of the gentlemen who testified suggested that they 
would approve the bill if the section 2 was eliminated and section 1 
left in, and I asked him if he would approve the bill if section 1 was 
eliminated and section 2 stayed in, and he said he would not. If I 
understand it properly, the effect of your proposal almost would mean 
elimination of section 1 and the incorporation of section 2 in the bill 
except that Virginia type would be classed as a kind as long as it did 
not affect the other types. 

Dr. Luoyp. I believe that such a proposal as suggested would do part 
of what the Virginia growers would like to have done in section 1. 
They would be classified as a kind of tobacco. They would be consid- 
ered as such. Any advantage marketwise from increased advertising 
of Virginia-type 21. any advantage that might be gained from having 
a determination of separate quotas and ths at. sort of thing would react 
favorably to them. But I do think it is most essential that from the 
standpoint of referendum purposes in voting on whether or not you 
have a tobacco program or you do not have a tobacco program for these 
dark tobaccos they should all be grouped together. 

Mr. Bass. Have you discussed these proposals with the Department 
officials ? ’ 

Dr. Luoyp. I discussed H. R. 5002 in general with several repre- 
sentatives of the Tobacco Division over in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I know what the report was to this committee in 
connection with H. R. 5002. I do not know what their reaction might 
be to a possible compromise or substitute in connection with the ele- 
ments I outlined this morning. 

Mr. Bass. That is all I have. 

Mr. Aspirr. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Marruews. No, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. There is one question I overlooked. 

Mr. Appsirr. All right. 

Mr. Warts. In relationship to section 2 of the bill, if I followed 
you, I believe you said that the fact that dark-fired tobaccos had been 
tied to burley tobaccos had been a real assistance to them in the past. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct, Mr. Watts. I think that the act of 1945 
saved the dark tobaccos at a time when they were in desperate need. 

Mr. Warts. And if it had not been for the—I will not use the word 
“skyrocketing,” in the general sense—the burley price support, it 
would probably, in your opinion, be all right not to consider any 
change in the relationship of these tobaccos to burley at the present 
time. 

Dr. Luoyp. My feeling is, Mr. Watts, that due to the different uses 
for dark tobaccos contrasted with burley, the fact that you normally 
have a much higher percentage of dark tobaccos going into the export 
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trade, I still think that the percentagewise tie-in with burley is some- 
what unrealistic. 

Mr. Warts. That has been brought about to a certain degree by the 
large increases in the support price of bur ley ; has it not ? 

Dr. Lioyp. Pricewise ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And it is your feeling that since about 50 percent of 
the dark-fired tobaccos are exported and have to be competitive to a 
certain degree with other types or maybe similar or a little different 
types of tob: acco grown in other places of the world, some considera- 
tion should be given to the question of whether or not they should re- 
main tied with the idea in mind that if they did remain tied the sup- 
port price for them might cause them to go into storage in this country 

rather than go into the foreign trade and result in the consequent loss 
ot the export market to the dark-fired types of tobacco. 

Dr. Luoyp. There is a distinct possibility ofthat. You hada higher 
percentage of these dark tobaccos going into the pool this past season. 

Mr. Warrs. However, you also realize that the cost of production 
of all types of tobacco, including dark fired tobacco, has gone up tre- 
mendously and that if there is a separation certainly it should not re- 
sult in injurious prices or support prices to the growers of any one of 
the three types of dark-fired tobacco or air-cured tobacco. 

Dr. Luoyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Assirr. Dr. Lloyd, I want to thank you for your statement. 

I might add here that in incorporating section 2 in the bill, H. R. 
5002, it was never my intention to try to discriminate against the 
other dark-fired tobaccos. Not having talked with the representa- 
tives and interested parties of the other types, I did not want to pre- 
sume to introduce legislation that would affect them without having 
consulted with them or inquired about them. For that reason type 21 
only was included in section 2, but I certainly have no objection and 
I am sure no one in my area, no one I talked to, has any objection 
whatever of including all dark-fired tobacco in section 2, or any other 
tobacco that is tied in with the burley support price. Having in mind 
that nobody contemplates the dropping of any of the support price, 
nobody would want that, and I am sure that section 2 of the bill does 
not contemplate that. But the idea behind it was, as suggested by 
Mr. McMillan. If we are to save our export market and our foreign 
trade, then we cannot continue to have our tobacco price spiral up- 
ward as an unrealistic price unless the competitors in the foreign 
countries do the same. 

I have in mind that somewhere down the line we have to have a 
realistic approach, and that has been the problem with this from the 
start. I am glad that you feel that is a matter which we must take 
into account, and maybe amend the law so that we can compete with 
our foreign competitors and not lose our foreign market, because, as 
pointed out to you, in the dark-fired tobacco at least 50 percent of it 
is exported, and if we lose sale of that 50 percent, certainly the small 
farmers would practically be wiped out of existence. 

I hope and believe that we can arrive at some sound solution so as 
to retain our export markets and be able to meet our competitors on 
a competitive rate for the great advantage of all of our producers, the 
warehousemen and our exporters. 
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We certainly thank you for that fine statement. 

Dr. Lioyp. You realize, Mr. Chairman, those are round figures. 
that normally about 50 percent of the dark-fired cured and about 25 
percent of the dark air cured go into the foreign market. 

I thank you and your committee very much for this opportunity 
of appearing before you. 

Mr. Azsrrr. Our next witness as listed is known to all of us, Mr. 
R. A. Hammack, general manager, Eastern Dark-Fired Tobacco As- 
sociation. 

I am going to ask Congressman Bass, a very valuable member of 
this committee, intensely interested in all the farm problems, partic- 
ularly tobacco problems, if he will say anything at this time. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a great pleasure to have one of my own constituents here this 
morning in the interest of this legislation. Mr. Hammack actually 
does not need an introduction before this group because he has been 
in the tobacco business for many years in Springfield, Tenn., and 
around that area, and he is in dark-fired tobacco circles known as Mr. 
Tobacco. He made a great study of this problem and he has a broad 
experience in the export program. I do not know a man in America 
who knows any more about the situation than Mr. Hammack does. 
He also has a close relationship with the people in Virginia type 
tobacco and whatever he says here this morning will be in the interest 
of all tobacco people. 

It isa very great pleasure for me to have the privilege of introducing 
him to the committee and we would like to hear you at this point, Mr. 
Hammack. 

Mr. Aserrr. Mr. Hammack, we are delighted to have you here and 
appreciate the fine work you have done for all of our tobacco. Thank 
you for coming. 

Mr. Hammack. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF R. A. HAMMACK, GENERAL MANAGER, EASTERN 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, SPRINGFIELD. 
TENN. 


Mr. Hammack. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am R. A. Hammack, general manager of Eastern Dark Fired 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. Our association was organized in 
early 1932 and handled the 1931 crop of type 22 tobacco and each suc- 
ceeding crop since that time. In 1940 we began to handle type 35 
tobacco, known as One Sucker tobacco. We have approximately 
36,000 members divided about equally between Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

In opposing H. R. 5002, we do so without rancor toward the pro- 
ponents of the bill, but with a deep conviction that the bill is bad, 
not only for the growers whom we represent but for the tobacco pro- 
gram in general, and with the further conviction that this proposed 
legislation contains essential inequities which should not be enacted 
into law. 

In the inception of our tobacco program in the thirties, it was 
essential that tobacco be classified as to its pertient characteristics and 
qualities so as to form a basis for controls and for price-support oper- 
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ations. Without such classification the program would have been 
at best a babel of confusion. But such classification was not an easy 
task. 

However, as early as 1927 grading of tobacco had been inaugurated 
on a voluntary or nonmandatory basis and with this as a beginning 
point and with the active participation of all those whose interests 
were involved, a remarkably ingenious and useful system was worked 
out which has stood the test of the years and the vicissitudes of the 
tobacco industry. 

First, all tobacco was broken down into kinds, and these kinds in 
turn into types. One of the kinds was known as fire-cured and dark- 
air-cured tobacco, of which there are six types: 21, 22, 23 are dark 
fired; 35, 36, and 37 are dark air-cured types. Substantially this 
classification has been used since the beginning of the program and 

ursuant to it hundreds of millions of pounds of tobacco have been 
randled and disposed of. 

Because a satisfactory and equitable basis could not be found to 
determine parity on this kind of tobacco there was enacted on July 
28, 1945, what is known as Public Law 163 which tied the loan rates 
on all these types to burley tobacco, types 21, 22, and 23 having a 
loan rate equal to 75 percent of the burley loan rate and types 35, 36, 
and 37 having a loan rate of 6624 percent of the burley loan rate. 

Come now the proponents of H. R. 5002 and seek to have U. 8S. 
type 21 made a “kind” of tobacco instead of a “type” of tobacco and 
to have it removed from the operations of Public Law 163, but leav- 
ing all the five other types as they are and subject in all respects to 
the provisions of Public Law 163. 

This would bring about an advantage and a preference for type 21, 
which we believe would be unfair to the other types, detrimental to 
the tobacco program and without reason or justification. 

Witnesses before this honorable committee appearing in behalf of 
this legislation wish type 21 to be separated from the other types, so 
that the parity of their product will be reduced and lowered, and the 
parity on the other types will remain unchanged, with the result that 
type 21 can undersell the other types both for domestic and foreign 
consumption and reduce their stoc ‘ks and surpluses and, under the pro- 
visions of the law, seek and obtain increases in acreage, all of which 
would have the effect to increase the stocks and sur pluses of types 22 
and 23, which are the other dark-fired types embraced in this kind of 
tobacco, and thereby bring about decreases in acreage for these types. 

In support of their position, some proponents of the bill say that the 
price of type 21 tobacco is too high and, therefore, they have large 
stocks on hand for which there is little or no demand. Other pro- 
ponents say that there is a large demand for type 21 which they are 
unable to fill because of the fact that they are unable to increase produc- 
tion so as to meet this large demand which they say they could do if 
the price were lowered by going on their own parity and their acreage 
and production consequently increased. 

It is claimed by witnesses for the bill that type 21 is an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of tobacco with entirely different characteristics from types 
29 and 23. There is, of course, some difference between this type and 
all the other types in this group, else they would all be one type of 
tobacco. 
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The experts who made these classifications of tobacco more than 20 
years ago considered that all fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco had 
much in common, were similar in texture, in appearance, and in the 
uses to which they were put, and that they belong together in any 
logical classification of saianeaes This careful work of these experts 
in the beginning which has worked well and has been undisturbed for 
more than 20 years stands as an eloquent witness against the arguments 
now brought forth by proponents of this legislation. It is quite true 
that there may be some uses to which type 21 is put for which it may 
have temporary or even permanent preference over the other types. 
The very same thing can be argued for each of the other types and 
with equal reason and justification. 

It is also to be noted that perhaps never before has there been such 
a tendency on the part of dealers and manufacturers to switch from 
one type of tobacco to another due to price differentials and other con- 
siderations. 

The argument is also put forth by proponents of the bill ove the 
area on which type 21 is grown is too far removed from the areas 
where the other types of this kind of tobacco are grown. In aah to 
this it may be said that type 11 is grown as far north as Petersburg, 
Va., and that type 14 is grown as far: south as High Springs, Fla. The 
distance between these two points is far gr eater than the distance be- 
tween the type 21 area and the area where other types of this kind of 
tobacco are grown, yet type 11 and type 14 are both of one kind of 
tobacco known as flue-cured tobacco. 

Type 51, which is a cigar-binder type, is produced in the Connecti- 
cut’ Valley, and type 55, a similar type, is produced in Wisconsin. 
Yet they are both members of the same group or “kind” of tobaccos. 

Other instances of similar import could be given. 

As a matter of fact, proximity of similar types of tobacco is not an 
important consideration in the grouping of these types. 

In considering this legislation, it is most important to evaluate the 
effect it would have on the tobacco market in general. There are sev- 
eral “kinds” of tobaccos and several dozen “types” of tobacco, this 
classification having been worked out by the best brains and experi- 
ence obtainable as hereinbefore noted. To begin to break up this 
classification and to reorganize it at this late date when the existing 
classification has fixed itself upon the tobacco program and the to- 
bacco industry through the operation of many years would be an in- 
vitation to chaos, a temptation to every type to seek betterment for 
itself by divorcement from its fellows. 

The classification, founded in wisdom and experience, has operated 
successfully and the status quo should not be disturbed except upon 
the most urgent necessity of which there is no color in the present situa- 
tion. 

The ills of which witnesses for this bill complain are not peculiar 
to type 21 tobacco, but are common to all types included in the fire- 
cured and dark air-cured kind of tobacco and to varying extent to all 
kinds and types of tobacco. We all would like a reduction of stocks, 
a better export situation, a greater selection of grades to offer pur- 
chasers, and the opportunity to expand our production, but in the hope 
of attainment of any of these goals it is not the part of wisdom to 
seek them alone and at the expense of the other types of tobacco. 
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Cooperation and the presentation of a united front on questions con- 
cerning tobacco by the producers of all kinds and types of tobacco 
and all other elements of the tobacco trade and industry have meant 
everything in recent years. Let us not now disturb that happy and 
profitable relationship that exists between us by legislation such as 
is under consideration or in any other manner whatsoever. 

In conclusion let me reaffirm our warm friendship for the gentlemen 
who are proponents of the bill, with many of whom we have been 
intimately associated for a longer time than we would like to admit. 
We have no criticism for their activities or motives in sponsoring this 
legislation. Our only difference is one of opinion. 

Mr. Assitr. Thank you very much for that splendid statement. I 
want to express our appreciation for your coming up here. 

I would like to ask you a question or two about the legislation. 

First, let me ask you about section 2. Do you feel that anything 
should be done along that line porviding it deals equally with all the 
types of dark tobacco ? 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Chairman, certainly anything that is done that 
affects these types of tobacco should be done together ‘ 

Mr. Assirr. That was my question. If it is done together do you 
think something along that line should be done at this time? 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Chairman, as I stated, we are here to oppose 
bill 5002. That is why my approximately 36,000 members wish me to 
attend this meeting, to oppose the bill because they felt it was unwise, 
not because they had any quarrel whatsoever with our very good 
friends from Virginia. To say that certain other things should be done 
would be, I think, at this time going further than I am prepared to 
say that I have authority to state. 

Mr. Aperrr. I thank you for being forthright and frank with us. 

Let me ask you about section 1, then. Would there be any objec- 
tion to section 1 if section 2 were not included ? 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Chairman, I was authorized by our people to 
oppose 5002, and I think in our statement where I mention the classi- 
fications that were made, the classifications and types that have been 
worked out by experts and have stood that test of time, I believe I 
would have to oppose any breakdown without a great deal more study. 

Mr. Arsirr. So far as being together, the one kind of tobacco, that 
would be so that they would all vote in the same referendum, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Hammack. So we all vote in the same referendum, so one type 
of tobacco would not have one advantage over the other. 

Mr. Appirr. That really is the main part in our bill right now, 
that is, that all dark-fired tobacco would vote in one referendum, so if 
one were in the program the others would be in and if one were out the 
others would be out, and so forth. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Hammack, these various types of dark-fired 
tobacco have been historically tied together, have they not, since the 
inception of the tobacco program ? 

Mr. Hammack. They have, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. And in your opinion they are competitive or at least 
substitutable to a sizable degree. 

Mr. Hamnack. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warrs. Is it your thought that if type 22 could be put on the 
market at a lower price than type 21 or type 23 that type 22 would 
preempt the market 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Of 21 and 23? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes,sir. [am positive of that. 

Mr. Warts. Do you feel that is true with any one of these types? 

Mr. Hammack. Any one of the three. 

Mr. Warts. If a situation should arise where any one of them was 
permitted to increase its production and lower its price, would it 
mitigate against the other two types? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And would result in the type that succeeded in increas- 
ing its production and lowering its price to take the market away 
from the other two types which, in turn, would result in the other 
two types going into storage at the expense of the Government ? 

Mr. Hammack. That is true. I think there is not any question 
about it. 

Mr. Warts. Have there been times in the past when the supply sit- 
uation of 22 or 23 might have made it advantageous for them to have 
pulled away from 21 or 22 from 23 ? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. That has happened in the past. 

Mr. Warrs. At the present time the supply situation makes it a little 
bit advantageous maybe for 21 to get away from 22 and 23, does it not? 

Mr. Hammack. I think our friends from Virginia feel that or they 
would not have proposed this legislation. 

Mr. Watts. But there have been times when in the past——— 

Mr. Hammack. Yessir. 

Mr. Warts. When it would have been advantageous maybe for 2% 
to have separated from the other two? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Warts. And there have been times in the past when it would 
have been advantageous for 22 to separate from 21 and 23? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. But throughout the history of their program they have 
been tied together ? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Hammack, you realize that all legislation—you 
have been around here longer than I have—is a result of compromise. 
There are folks that take a position on one side; there are folks that 
take a position on the other. And of course, a committee in consider- 
ing legislation hears both sides and sometimes no legislation results 
and sometimes legislation does result, and sometimes legislation that 
does result is a compromise. 

I want to ask you this question: I know that you are unqualifiedly 
according to your statement opposed to this legislation, and I might 
say to you that I am, too. 

As between H. R. 5002 as written and a bill requiring, under the 
same referendum, that if one of them had a program all of them had 
a program, which would represent the sounder approach ? 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Watts, may I answer that by saying that cer- 
tainly if it becomes necessary to introduce legislation that would 
change the present setup I[ certainly hope that we can all work to- 
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gether as we have in the past. I am not in a position to say that I 
would approve any change in the legislation at the present time or to 
approve any change in the setup which we now have. It is possible, 
aus some have suggested and as you have suggested there, that it will 
be unwise to come up here and oppose something without being will- 
ing to at least take a look at what the other man has in mind as a 
substitute. We would not be adverse to looking at that. It is for the 
best if all of us are tied together and work together as we have in 
the past for the betterment of the whole tobacco program. 

Mr. Warts. I intended, if I did not, to preface my remark by re- 
iterating your complete opposition to any change being made, in which 
I said I was with you. 

My question was that if they remained tied together in a referen- 
dum would oe be more satisfactory than if they were cut completely 
loose as H. R. 5002 attempts to do? 

Mr. tet K. “Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You think it would? 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Do you feel that if the support price on burley tobacco 
should continue to go up that it could over the long pull have an 
adverse effect on the export situation on dark-fired tobaccos if they 
remained fixed to burley as they are under the present law. 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Watts, personally I have had such an idea. I 
have discussed it, however, with tobacco dealers and exporters, and I 
have been assured that even if the price were reduced somewhat as 
H. R. 5002 might do for type 21 that it would not increase too much 
our exports. 

Mr. Warts. But you do feel that if any consideration were to be 
given to reducing the support price on type 21 that certainly it would 
be necessary for the same consideration to be given to the other 
ty pes—— 

Mr. Hammack. That is true. 

Mr. Warts. In order to keep 21 from gaining the markets of 22 
and 23. 

Mr. Hammack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. That is all I have. 

Mr. Ansirr. Just a couple more questions there for my own thinking. 

I assure you, Mr. Hammack, there was no intention of including 
section 2 in this bill to take any advantage of the other dark tobaccos. 
But there was some thought in our minds with the idea of preventing 
the price from climbing unrealistically. 

if the price continued to climb unrealistic ally might that not ad- 
versely affect the export mi arket of the dark tobacco? 

Mr. Hammack. Mr. Chairman, there is a possibility. 

Mr. Assirr. I assure you none of us want to see a reduction of any 
support price, but we were worried as to what might happen if it con- 
tinued to climb unrealistically. I think we all want it to climb as fast 
and as rapidly as it can so long as it does not affect us adversely as to 
our markets. Some of us had in mind an unrealistic climb simply be- 

cause it was pulled up by some other tobacco and then we might find 
ourselves in bad shape, particularly our dark-fired tobacco as far as 
the export program is concerned. 

Do you not think that should be looked into thoroughly so that such 
unrealistic increase will not ruin us on our export price. 
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Mr. Hammack. I believe I stated, Mr. Chairman, that we would not 
be adverse to reviewing the price-support program and the tendencies 
that this program has developed. But I believe under no circumstances 
would we sponsor any legislation which would reduce the support 
price on the tobacco for our farmers who are paying more and more 
every year for everything that they have to buy. 

Mr. Asstrr. I can well understand that, and I do not want to see it 
reduced either. 

One other thing, just for the record. Mr. Watts asked you a ques- 
tion intimating that the support price was exactly the same for all 
three types. My understanding is that the support price is not actually 
the same for the three types but they have different supports. 

Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Hammack. They are supported the same way but gradewise, by 
grades the prices are different. 

Mr. Assirr. That was my understanding. I just want that for the 
record. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bass. May I inquire ¢ 

Mr. Warts. Go ahead, Ross. 

Mr. Bass. Let me ask one or two questions because I have a high- 
school group waiting to see me in my office, and I want to ask your 
permission to leave. 

Mr. Aspirr. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. Bass. Just a few moments, Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Hammack, I understand, of course, you come here today and 
your position is that you oppose H. R. 5002’and, naturally, if there is 
an area of compromise, according to your testimony, you have not been 
able to form an opinion on any compromise. You have not been able 
to take it up with the members of your organization and you do not 
speak here this morning as an individual but as a representative of 
the group of people. 

Now, of course, there is no particular hurry on this legislation. If it 
develops that there is an area of compromise between the two groups 
where the Virginia people and the type 22 and 28 people can meet, you 
would go back and discuss this with your people and be able to give us 
your opinion at. a later date on the compromise similar to that proposed 
by Dr. Lloyd; would you not ? 

Mr. Hammack. I certainly would, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, excuse me. I will be back right away. 

Mr. Warts. There is one question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that was brought about by vour question. 

The level of support that is set by the Department for 100 pounds 
of tobacco of the types 21, 22, and 23 is the same, is it not, and the only 
difference is the way in which each grade of that particular type is 
allocated. 

Mr. Hammack. The way it is allocated, that is right, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. If the supperi price is 38 cents, that is 38 cents for type 
21, 38 cents for type 22. and 38 cents for type 23 

Mr. Hammack. That is right. Otherwise, they would not be tied 
to burley at all, because this tie-in with burley under Public Law 163 
refers to all three exactly the same. 
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Mr. Warts. I could not see where you could take 75 percent of bur- 
ley in the case of type 21 and get a different figure with type 22 or type 
23 when the same price is set for types 22 and 23. The only differential 
is the way they are graded. 

Mr. Hammack. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And that includes flue-cured, burley, Maryland, and all 
other types having different grades. 

Mr. Hammack. May I elaborate a little on that / 

From year to year our grades change and the value of those grades 
changes as that particular type or that particular grade is needed for 
that vear. Now, the Department is kind enough to meet with us from 
year to vear when we set these prices we have. We know exactly what 
our support price is. It 1 is a que stion of allocating it to those particu- 
lar grades in such a way that we come up with that price, that 75 per- 
cent of the burley support price. 

Mr. Anerrr. We certai nly thank you. Mr. Hammack, for your state- 
ment. 

Any other questions 

The next witness we have listed is Mr. Holmes Ellis, manager of 
Western Dark Fired Tobacco Association. 

Mr. Watts, do you want to introduce him ? 

Mr. Warrs. I will be delighted to introduce him. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce to this committee 
another eminent Kentuckian who has a fine background of tobacco. 
Mr. Holmes Ellis has done a splendid job as manager of the Western 
Dark Fired Tobacco Association. He has been and is interested in 
the welfare of all types of tobacco and farmers in general. 

And it isa pleasure to have you here this morning. 

Mr. H. Exuts. Thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you very much for coming, Mr. Ellis. We are 
verv £1 lad to have vou. 


STATEMENT OF HOLMES ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, WESTERN 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MURRAY, KY. 


Mr. H. Enuis. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
for the record, I am Holmes Ellis and I am general manager of the 
Western Dark Fired Tobacco Association with offices in Murray, Ky. 

This association has a membership of over 15,000 active tobaeco 
growers in western Kentucky and Tennessee. These growers produce 
type-2 3 dark-fired tobacco and a small amount of type-35 one sucker, 
and are directly affected and concerned by the provisions of H. R. 
5002, ' ’ 

At the outset I want to say that we are grateful for the opportunity 
of being heard before this committee. One of the fine things about 
American democracy is the fact that our elected leaders who have the 
responsibility for making our laws will take the time to hear and dis- 
cuss the problems of even a small segment of our farm population. 

May I also say that over the years the tobacco program has been of 
inestimable value to the Black Patch of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
This program has enabled thousands of farmers to diversify opera- 
tions in keeping with the trend, worldwide, to lighter types of tobacco, 
especially for cigarettes. 
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Types 21, 22, and 23 and all dark-fired tobaccos, and even if you can 
see certain variations resulting from differences in soil or cultural 
practices, they are highly competitive on the markets. This has been 
true historically and is certainly true today. If you separate type 2! 
from the others by calling it a kind of tobacco, you will not change by 
legislation its form, uses, aroma, flavor, or nicotine content. 

“What then are the c hanges that would occur as a result of the pas- 
sage of this bill: (Growers of type 21 would be in position next time 
they have a referendum to vote out the tobacco program entirely and 
grow unlimited quantities of type 21. It is not necessary for me to 
tell you gentlemen what would happen to the livelihood of growers of 
types 22 ‘and 23 in the event double or tr iple the present pr oduction of 
type 21 was dumped on the market in competition to controlled pro- 
duction of types 22 and 23. 

The second part of this bill changes the present support level for 
type 21 tobacco from 75 percent of the bur ley support level to its own 
parity price. 

I might point out that at the time Public Law 163 was enacted in 
1945 all types of dark-fired and dark air-cured tobacco were in desper- 
ate straits. Tying these tobaccos on a percentage basis to the bur : y 
— levels not only saved us from disaster, but “has provided a pra 

‘al support level and a reasonable monetary return to the growers of 
dark tobacco. We are grateful to this law, and would like to see it 
continued in effect. 

We do not mean, however, to preclude the possibility of some modi- 
fication in recognition of current marketing conditions provided it 
cloes not lower the supports and the present levels. 

Our farmers, as you know, are already caught in a price squeeze. 
They receive less for what they sell and pay more for what they have 
to buy. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Azsirt. I appreciate so much your splendid statement giving 
us the benefit of your views regarding this legislation. 

Now, as I gather from your statement, the main w orry you have 
or concern you have with section 1 of H. R. 5002 is the possibility 
that one type of dark-fired tobacco might rote out of the program 
which possibly could be disastrous or be harmful to the other types 
that stayed in. 

Mr. H. Exuis. Yes, sir, that is the primary objection, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, that is the primary objection you have 
to section 1. 

Mr. H. Exits. I would have to say, though, sir, that it sets a prece- 
dent that might cause some other type to appear for some similar re- 
quest at some future time. I must place that comment in the record, 
sir. 

Mr. Axsprrr. Then, if it were provided or so amended in section 1 
so that a referendum would be together in all dark-fired tobacco, then 
it would not be too harmful to your group, would it ? 

Mr. H. Exxis. It would be much less objectionable, sir. 

Mr. Assrrr. In other words, you feel substantially as Dr. Lloyd 
did about section 1 ? 

Mr. H. Exxis. Essentially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Now, section 2 deals with only type 21 tobacco as you 
pointed out. I would like to say this, that there was no intention of 
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mine to take any unjust advantage of the other types of dark-fired 
tobacco. I did not want to presume to speak for them in introducing 
any legislation. The purpose of that section that I had in mind was 
that we did not want to do anything or fail to do anything that might 
cause the producers of dark-fired tobacco to lose their export markets. 
As I understand it, approximately 50 percent of dark-fired tobacco is 
used in the export trade and that if we continued to let the price spiral 
go upward in an unrealistic manner, not on its own merit, we might 
allow the situation to develop into very harmful effect on our export 
trade. 

Now you agree there is a possibility there ¢ 

Mr. H. Exsis. Yes, sir, 1 would agree that there is a possibility, sir. 

Mr. Aspirr. Do you think that if all dark tobacco were treated alike 
that something probably should be done or certainly a serious look 
should be made into doing something by the way of not letting it get 
out of hand and spiraling on an unrealistic plane / 

Mr. H. Exxis. Yes, sir. I would agree with that broad analysis you 
pointed out. 

Mr. Assitr. You do think whatever is done they ought to be treated 
alike, all dark tobacco? And I am talking about fire-cured tobacco, 
air-cured tobacco, and sun-cured tobacco. 

Mr. H. Exuis. I would like to point out, for the record once more, 
though, sir, that the loss in exports has occurred I think primarily be- 
cause of the trend toward lighter types of tobacco worldwide, admit- 
ting that prices always are a factor. 

Mr. Assitr. I am asking for information. I donot know. Do you 
think the trend has been away from our type of tobacco in our country? 

Mr. H. Exuis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. I am sorry to hear that. I did not know that it was. 

Mr. H. Exits. I am sorry to have to say yes. 

Mr. Asprrr. The price could be even more a factor in the future 
than it is now, could it not ? 

Mr. H. Exits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apgpsirr. I believe that is all. 

Congressman Watts. do you have any questions : 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Ellis, these three types of tobacco, 21, 22, and 23, 
have been historically tied together, have they not, since the inception 
of the program ? 

Mr. H. Extis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. They are highly competitive ¢ 

Mr. H. Extts. Yes, sir, I believe that is so. 

Mr. Warts. And rather readily substitutable. 

Mr. H. Extis. In large measure they are substitutable. There are 
certain uses for which they are not at comparable prices, sir. There 
are certain historical markets for specific types. If you disturb the 
price patterns the situation changes very rapidly. 

Mr. Warts. They are competitive and substitutable to the extent 
that if any one of the three types, either 21, 22, or 23, were turned loose 
as far as production is concerned, which in turn, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the price of that particular type, that type would gain a dis- 
tinct advantage to the disadvantage of the other two types in the mar- 
ket. 

Mr. H. Exits. In my judgment, sir, that is unrefutable. I think 
that is recognized and established. 
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Mr. Warts. Have there been times in the past when the supply sit- 
uation of 22 or 23 has been better than the supply situation of 21 and 
when it might have been to the advantage of 22 to have pulled loose 
from 21 and 23 or 23 to have pulled free from 21 and 22? 

Mr. H. Extis. Yes, sir. I would like to say that at the present 
time stocks of the western fire-cured type 23 are roughly comparable 
to those of type 21. 

Mr. Warts. Just as much excuse then for 23 attempting to get loose 
from 21 and 22 as there is for 21 trying to get completely loose from 
22 and 23. 

Mr. H. Evxis. From a supply standpoint, it can change very sharply. 

Mr. Warts. That situation varies and has varied over the past years. 

Mr. H. Exxis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I believe in response to Mr. Abbitt’s question you stated 
that about 50 percent of types 21, 22, and 23 are exported ? 

Mr. H. Exxis. Broadly speaking. It varies from year to year and 
by types, but generally speaking, that is right. 

Mr. Warts. And you realize, I assume, while I know you have the 
same feeling I do with reference to tobacco, that you do not want to 
lower the income for a single one of our farmers. 

Mr. H. Etuis. No, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Warts. But you also realize that in the export business price 
isa factor? 

Mr. H. Extis. I do, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And that rather than lose the market it might be well 
for the committtee, together with those interested in tobacéo, to take 

a look at the support situation in connection with any threatening 
d unger with loss of exports / 

Mr. H. Enis. If there is a change, yes, sir; I will have to answer in 
the affirmative there, sir. 

Mr. Warts. But you would insist that if the committee saw fit 
to make any change that all of these types of tobacco be treated the 
same. 

Mr. H. Exuis. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Do you have some samples of types 22 and 23 with you? 

Mr. H. Extis. Yes, sir; they are here at your hearings, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Would you bring them around and identify them for 
the record ? 

Maybe you better testify as to which is which. Do you mind him 
sitting up here? 

Mr. Assrrr. That is fine. 

Mr. H. Ennis. Mr. Chairman, this is type 23 tobacco, produced in 
the western district, of the 1956 crop. C-2-F Grade 1 of our export 
grades, that is used primarily in France and Holland for cutting 
purposes. 

Mr. Assirr. That is smoking tobacco? 

Mr. H. Exxis. Smoking tobacco, yes, sir. 

That is one of our top grades. 

This is type 22, the eastern district C-2-F 23 of the 1955 crop. That 
has been through a sweat and is a little bit darker. This one has not 
been through the fermentation period. It may also be a little bit 
heavier in fiber. 

This is a sample of 52-F type 22 eastern district tobacco, which has 
roughing qualities and is used domestically and also exported, I be- 
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lieve primarily to the Scandinavian countries, and I believe to France 
and other countries where its qualities are desired, particularly Italy. 
Normally I believe Italy would prefer a heavier wrapper than this 
one. 

This is Western Fire-Cured X-5-F low grade lug. It is also ex- 
ported for cutting purposes, ground and chopped up and placed in 
sack tobacco, very “much like our own old Country Gentleman and that 
type of tobacco. Particularly is that true in Holland. 

Mr. Axnsirr. Is that right? 

Mr. H. Exxis. Yes, sir. 

This is western district grade 1 of our lighter colored tobaccos, in 
body also, C4—F 45 of the 1955 crop. This was a sample from one of 
our hogsheads on Monday. It is an export grade also. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Ellis, this is a type 21 that was used in the other 
hearings. So you have all three types? 

Mr. ‘Hi. Eur. is. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspirr. Is your tobacco in the western district normally lighter 
than the others ? 

Mr. Warts. Do, you want to see this? 

Mr. H. Exus. As to the western district, Congressman Abbitt, I 
would answer that the western district fire-cured tobacco is not fired 
us heavy as this type 22. It is fired more in between type 21 than 22, 
moderate fire. 

Mr. Appirt. 21 is fired. 

Mr. H. Extis. These are the export grades, except the wrapper. 
The wrapper is also the lighter tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. There are some variations. Of course, it looks to me 
like 23 is closer to 21, and 22 has a heavier body than 23 and 21. 

(Whereupon a further examination of the tobaccos exhibited took 
place. ) 

Mr. Warrs. These are all the samples that we have, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. H. Extis. Yes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpitr. We appreciate so much your coming here and giving 
us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Warrs. Is Mr. Natcher here? 

Mr. Natouer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Would you care to introduce your distinguished con- 
stituent to this committee 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
consider it an honor. 

You are referring to my friend Clarence Maloney. 

Mr. Apsirr. That is right. We want to hear from him now. 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
my pleasure at this time to present to you not only a personal friend 
of mine but a real tobacco farmer, and an outstanding citizen of 
Kentucky. 

This gentleman, Mr. Chairman, is a State senator in the Kentucky 
Legislature. He is a member of the tobacco trades, a man who knows 
the subject of tobacco and he is one of Kentucky’s outstanding citizens 
and one of Kentucky’s good farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I present to you and members of the committee my 
good friend ©. W. Maloney, of Henderson, Ky. 
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Mr. Matonry. Thank you, Bill. 

Mr. Azsirr. We are mighty glad to have you here and appreciate 
your coming to give us the benefit of your views. We will be glad to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. MALONEY, PRESIDENT, STEMMING 
DISTRICT TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, HENDERSON, KY. 


My. Maroney. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of the record, I appear 
before you as the president of the Stemming District Tobacco Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Chairman and the members of the Agricultural Sub-Committee 
cn Tobacco, I would like to pay my respects to the chairman of this 
comniittee, Congressman Abbitt, and other members on the commit- 
tee, as well as the entire Agricultural Committee for giving us the 
opportunity to be heard. Down through the years the Committee on 
Agriculture has always been ready to listen to what the farmers have 
had {o say and has cooperated with us in working out those things 
which were better for agriculture. 

I appear before you as president of the Stemming District Tobacco 
Association, with headquarters in Henderson, Ky., representing ap- 
proximately 10,000 dark tobacco growers. 

Our association was organized by the farmers for the farmers. We 
try to represent the grower first and then represent the tobacco in- 
dustry in helping to bring about better cooperation among groups, 
but always seeking the goal to improve our domestic and foreign 
markets. I am a farmer, own and operate my own farm and I am a 
dark tobacco grower. I have seen my allotment on dark tobacco on 
the farm I now own drop from a 20-acre allotment down to a 2-acre 
allotment. Our growers’ acreage has been cut to a point in my own 
district where the average allotment per farm is approximately eight- 
tenths of an acre. Our acreage was cut 15 percent on the 1957 crop 
and in addition to this cut approximately 14 percent went into the soil 
bank, which means the dark growers have taken nearly a 30 percent 
cut this year on the 1957 crop. I, too, can realize what acreage reduc- 
tion has meant. I also can realize what acreage control, brought about 
by the Agricultura) Adjustment Act and amended from time to time, 
has meant of the farmers in the way of income. We have seen yields 
per acre doubled. We have seen prices on dark tobacco increased more 
than triple. It has been brought about by continuing to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with all segments of the tobacco industry and our 
(;overnment. 

When the markets opened to handle the 1931 crop of dark tobacco 
we say every looseleaf floor filled to capacity and tobacco was selling 
from 50 cents to $3 per hundred. The growers became dissatisfied 
and they were angry. Something had to be done to save the tobacco 
industry as well as the tobacco growers. Meetings were called in 
the dark belt at various points. In my district some 400 farmers 

athered in Henderson, Ky., and formed what is now known as the 
Seong District Tobacco Association. In other districts associa- 
tions were also formed for the purpose of trying to bring about better 
prices and better control. These associations have lived longer than 
any other tobacco associations for many reasons, the main one being 
cooperating together. 
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When the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed there was no 
base acreage period on which a formula could be had which would 
give dark growers any fair price comparable to other types of tobacco. 
From 1931 until 1945 we labored to get something done. During 
this period we saw each dark association and other tobacco associations 
go to Washington at different times in different directions and get a 
support price and a program for their type of tobacco. We were not 
united. We were divided. It was more or less a cutthroat proposi- 
tion between each other. We labored from year to year seeking some 
new course. 

On February 5, 1945, a committee from the three dark associations 
made a trip to Washington to seek information as to how we could 
bring about an increase in support prices on dark tobacco. We talked 
with representatives of the Department of Agriculture, we sought ad- 
vice from various Senators and Congressmen. I will always remem- 
ber the statement made by the former chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, the Honorable John Flannagan, Jr., who was 
a great friend to the common man and the farmers of this Nation. 
In substance what he said to our committee was for the tobacco 
growers to get together on a program and he would use all of his 
influence to help us to get a better price for our dark tobacco. 

We returned home and called a meeting of the three dark associ- 
ations in Kentucky and Tennessee and gave a report on what we had 
learned on our trip to Washington. Several meetings were held be- 
fore we could iron out all of our differences and come up with a 
sound workable program which the dark associations and the growers 
endorsed. After the dark associations had agreed on a program we 
solicited the support of the burley and flue-cured growers associations. 
They rendered invaluable service in helping us work out our program. 
To this good hour we have cooperated with each one of the tobacco 
associations in the interest of each grower. 

In the early part of May 1945, House Joint Resolution 98 was intro- 
duced relating to the marketing of fire-cured and dark air-cured to- 
bacco under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
We are all familiar with what is known as Public Law 163, passed by 
the 79th Congress and approved July 28, 1945. Let me call your at- 
tention to what this law meant to the dark growers on the 1945 crop. 
The support price on dark fired tobacco was $14.85. Public Law 163 
increased the price to $21.60 per hundred. The support price on types 
35 and 36 was $11.52. The new law increased the price to $19.20 per 
hundred. From year to year the very fact that Public Law 163 was 
enacted has increased the support price on dark tobacco in line Serr 
cable to the increase of cost of production. The passing of Public 
Law 163 has increased the income of dark growers many millions of 
dollars. I am doubtful that we would be growing dark tobacco today 
if we had been forced to remain on our own basic formula. 

After Public Law 163 was passed, placing all dark types (21, 22, 23, 
35, and 36) together, it was submitted to all dark growers in referen- 
dum, calling their attention to the provisions which had been made in 
order to work out a united front which would be to the interest of all 
dark growers. On October 20, 1945, the farmers voted 97 percent in 
favor of these proposals and from that great hour until this hour our 
growers have been satisfied. Our organizations do not want to de- 
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stroy this tobacco program. We want to improve the program. It 
means millions of dollars to the tobacco growers. 

There have been times since Public Law 163 was passed that other 
types could have introduced a similar proposal as H. R. 5002, request- 
ing that their type of tobacco be made a kind of tobacco which would 
have given them the advantage over other types, which this bill does. 
We would not do it. We felt that it would work itself out. We have 
had trouble before in the tobacco program and we have been able to 
solve our differences by cooperating and working together. 

We are opposed to H. R. 5002, which would separate dark types. 
This bill, if enacted, would have the effect of separating Virginia fire- 
cured and sun-cured tobacco from types 22 and 23 and treating it as 
a kind of tobacco, It would place the Virginia tobacco in a favorable 
competitive position over types 22 and 23 by lowering the support level 
from a support based on the price of burley to its own parity level, 
which would mean that type 21 support price would be approximately 
$4 per hundred under the other types. This would undoubtedly result 
in more type 21 tobacco being produced and sold than the other types, 
due to the lower support price. This would cause the dealers to go to 
the Virginia markets in preference to the markets in Tennessee and 
Kentucky for their purchases. It would give an advantage to those 
dealers over the Tennessee and Kentucky dealers. It would cause our 
association to get more tobacco into our stocks on hand. It would have 
a far-reaching effect in the increase of allotments to the growers in that 
particular type, due to the disappearance of their stocks. There could 
come a time when quotas would be lifted or the farmers would vote out 
quotas and we would still be under quota control. Any separation of 
dark types where they are competitive, as they are, would be bad. 

I would not want to say that I am an expert in judging types of 
tobacco, however, I do say, from the experinece I have had, that fired 
air-cured types of tobacco are substituted one within the other and so 
are dark types. You will find some markets within some areas where 
tobacco is fired heavier than other districts and the curing is somewhat 
different, this is true within our own area, but the taste and the aroma 
of American tobacco is still there. It is true some manufacturers have 
different blends and different formulas they use but the price and the 
quality of the crop has a lot to do with the buying in any given year 
on any given market. 

I would like to say something in regard to our foreign market, as I 
had the pleasure of visiting nine European countries in June and July 
of 1956. 1 found in some of the countries which I visited that the man- 
ufacturers were required to use tobacco grown in their country or in 
their colonies, as they are mainly interested in seeing that their people 
are given work. Also, they use their own money and that saves dol- 
lars for them to use in other purchases from other countries. They ex- 
plained to us that they love the quality and the taste of American 
grown tobacco but it was a matter of price, high tax, heavy duty, and 
the smal] profit which they are allowed by their government which 
prevented them from using more of our tobacco. 

In one country we visited a dealer who had a contract covering a 
large number of acres on which dark tobacco was to be grown and 
delivered for $12 per hundred. This contract was to be in effect for 3 
years. 
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Tobacco growers in the United States cannot compete with some 
of the tobacco producing countries we visited, due to the standard of 
wages in those countries. 

United States exports face an increasingly competitive market due 
to the following reasons: 

1. Increased production of tobacco in other countries at cheaper 
prices. 

High tax on imports of United States tobacco. 

3 Increased production of cigarette tobacco in the world. (The 
trend is in that direction. Tobacco users want a lighter smoke.) 

4. Increased prices in lower grades of American _ grown tobacco. 

5. Additional trade barriers, “such as bilateral agreements as a re- 
sult of the need of foreign countries to dispose of manufactured 
products. 

6. Consumption of United States leaf in some parts of Western 
Europe has been declining due to domestic production, therefore, the 
use of foreign leaf, and various trade and purchase agreements. 

United States tobacco growers hold a trump card over foreign to- 
bacco for the reason it has the. taste and burning quality with the 
aroma, and the manufacturers prefer American tobacco because of 
the fact that American soil gives to the leaf the rich quality which 
smokers love and you cannot get that rich, mellow taste from tobacco 
produced in foreign countries. 

I doubt if anyone has a complete answer as to how we can increase 
our exports. If we can hold what we have we will be fortunate. It 
will take strong cooperation between the growers, the tobacco deal- 
ers, the manufacturers, and our Government, and let me repeat—our 
Government—we must pull together from the production field to the 
finished product, if we are to hold our tobacco program intact. It 
will require the help of our Government in working out export policies 
with other foreign governments in order for our export of tobaccos 
to be increased and not decreased. 

We have heard from time to time that the trade is unable to get 
their requirements out of the crop due to the size of the crops. We 
have seen a demand for medium-priced tobacco on the auction floors 
while higher grades are being turned over to the association. If the 
trend is headed this w ay it could mean a shift in production. Our in- 
ventory of stocks on hand will show in any number of places that we 
do not have certain grades. In fact, the stocks we are holding at the 
present time are composed of snuff grades and better qualities of to- 
bacco. We have a very few lug grades, with the exception of a few 
grades in the 1956 crop. 

I think the grading department has done a fine job in grading our 
Tn and I base that statement on two things. 

eat after day you will notice on the auction floors that the buy- 
ers want to know what grade is on the basket and the support price 
the g grade carries. 

We have a very small percentage of our tobacco turned down 
whe purchased from us by the buyers. 

We, as representatives of the dark growers, cannot endorse any pro- 
gram which would lower the support price on tobacco, due to the fact 
that the things the farmers are selling are going down and down, while 
the things they are purchasing are going up. Such as tractors and 
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other machinery. Prices on these items have been increased due to 
the increase in labor and steel, yet you cannot point out one item which 
has increased the farmers agricultural products. 

When you begin to chisel off any organization, piece by piece, it 
no longer will remain strong. We will no longer be able to face a 
united front in agriculture. We have seen or ganizations opposing each 
other and this is not a healthy situation. Therefore, we are opposed 
to the repeal or enactment of any law that would divide us. We believe 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

I thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Maloney, I thank you very much for your fine 
statement. We appreciate your coming in to give us the benefit of 
your Views. 

As you know—— 

Mr. Maroney. Speak a little louder, Congressman, I am a little 
hard of hearing. 

Mr. Assrrr. As you know, H. R. 5002 has two sections. I would like 
to say that in introducing section 2, it was not our intention to do any- 
thing to or to take any advantage of the other types of dark tobacco, 
but as explained here before the purpose was just including Virginia. 

Do you think anything for the future should be done to try to kee “p 
our tobacco from taking an unrealistic spiral in price, so far as the 
export market is concer ned ? 

Mr. Mavonry. I would think this, at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man. We only have this bill before us, H. R. 5002, and that is the bill 
I very plainly stated we are opposed to. Any legislation that might 
come in the future would be a matter for us to look over and discuss 
and whatever might be done it should be done united together. There 
should be no division among types or among organizations. 

Mr. Assrrr. In other words, if anything ‘along the line of section 2 
is enacted, it should deal with all of the related tobacco, the dark- red 
and the dark air-cured and the suncured. That would be your idea? 

Mr. Mavonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assrrr. All ought to be treated alike. 

Mr. Maroney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprrt. I subscribe to that. I think that is perfectly all right. 
Now, as to section 1, do you think proper safeguards could be inserted 
without hurting any of the other types if it were provided that a refer- 
endum would be conducted? First let me ask you this: 

Is your group affected by the 22 or 23, or do you just have the-——— 

Mr. Maroney. I would say at the present time that I represent dark 
air-cured, which is type 36, 35 and 36 together. I would not be affect- 
ed from the standpoint of the fired support price, but from an organ- 
ization in a united front we would be affected. 

Mr. Azsirr. In other words, your tobacco type 35 or 36 does not vote 
in the referendum with types 21, 22, and 23, anyhow ? 

Mr. Maroney. You are correct. 

Mr. Axsrrr. So the first section would not actually involve your 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Maroney. No. 

Mr. Apprrr. We certainly thank you. 

Any questions ? 


! 
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Mr. Warts. I want to compliment Senator Maloney on his excellent 
statement. It was very clear, positive, and leaves no question to be 
asked. 

Mr. Matonry. Thank you. 

Mr. Assirr. We an scheduled four more witnesses. I will say 
right now we still stay here and hear all of the witnesses, from now 
until the finish, or we will take a recess for lunch and come back to- 
morrow. But I want to call out the list of witnesses to see that we 
have them correct and see if there are any other people that want 
to be heard at this time. I had in mind that you people might want 
to conclude the hearings today. We will conduct it any way you wish. 

I have listed Mr. Wright, Mr. Welch, Mr. Martin, Mr. Roberts, and 
Mr. Fort. 

Are they all here? 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that it makes no difference to 
me, but these witnesses are away from home and while they love Wash- 
ington, I am sure they would like to get their testimony behind them. 

Do I speak for the group ¢ 

The Wrrnesses. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apssirr. It is agreeable to the chairman to go on and not ad- 
journ for lunch or adjourn for lunch and meet this afternoon. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, why do we not find out how much time 
will be involved for each witness? If they had prepared statements, 
it is repetition, and I do not imagine they would care about going 
over the same thing. Find out how much time will be required, and 
then determine if they want to adjourn for lunch or go on. 

Mr. Azsirr. Mr. Wright ? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aepsirr. How much time would you like? 

Mr. Wricur. Very short. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wevcu. Very short, 3 minutes. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. One minute. 

Mr. Azsirr. We are not trying to hurry anybody. We are trying 
to do the thing that will help you people. 

Mr. Roberts ? 

Mr. Roserts. Very short. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Mr. Fort. 

Mr. Forr. Two minutes. 

Mr. Apssirr. Unless somebody has other requests or objections, we 
will go ahead and see how we get along, if that is agreeable. 

The Wrrnesses. That is fine. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Charles E. Wright, who is a farmer and is a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Western Dark Fired Tobacco As- 
sociation, will be the next witness. 

Mr. W right, we do appreciate your coming up here and we are glad 
to hear you. We are not hurrying you at all. We are trying to ac- 
commodate the witnesses who are here. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. WRIGHT, FARMER, AND MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE WESTERN DARK FIRED TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wrieut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Charles E. Wright, a farmer of Fulton County, Ky., 
the westernmost county in the State. I own 192 acres of land and I 
have for 1957 a dark-fired tobacco base or type 23 of 22.62 and also 
a dark air-cured base or type 35 of 5.51 acres. 

I live in a highly diversified farm area of western Kentucky. We 
have in that area every basic crop except peanuts and rice to contend 
with. As a farmer it has been my privilege and honor to have been 
selected by the farmers of my area to serve in the Farm Bureau work, 
ASC work SCSC work, and Cooperative Southern States and Af- 
filiated Store work, and sometimes serving on as many as three com- 
mittees at once. 

In the Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, it has been 
my privilege to be a member of that general board for about 15 years, 
representing the district of Fulton County, Kentucky and Obion 
County, Tenn. More recently I have been a member of the executive 
committee and of the Dark Tobacco Packing Organization, which is 
a subsidiary to that organization. 

The speakers that have preceded me have brought music to a farm- 
er’s ears in that we as farmers need high prices to have money to pay 
for the product that we have to buy. As a member of the executive 
committee it is our thinking that if type 21 tobacco is pulled away 
from the other two types 22 and 23 respectively, that it will put us 
in a very awkward position in that it will and might destroy our ex- 
port markets which, as already has been stated, type 23 tobacco is 
principally about 50 percent exported. 

At the same time, in my organization that it has been my privilege 
to serve with and for I have seen this brought out more forcibly as the 
days come and go that cooperation is the main point of reaching any 
objective. Therefore, we do not want to disrupt this cooperation of 
having one type of tobacco stand out alone, therefore, putting one or 
more other types of tobacco at a disadvantage. 

So I would say as a member of the executive committee that our 
thinking is that we would ask the members of this subcommittee to 
oppose bill H. R. 5002, not forgetting the fact that type 23 tobacco 
has enjoyed the privileges of Public Law 163, but as it now stands we 
would ask that you oppose it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asptrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wright. Do you want to 
ask a question ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not familiar with your area. I am just in- 
terested if you would tell me something of your farming operation. 
You mentioned your tobacco allotment. But what other crops do you 
have on the 192 acres ? 

Mr. Wrieut. On my particular farm ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieut. I have cotton, wheat, and corn. 
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Mr. McIntire. How much cotton, how much wheat, and how much 
corn ? | 

Mr. Wricur. Cotton, 36; wheat, 28; and corn, 24. 

Mr. McIntire. Any livestock in addition to that ? 

Mr. Wricur. Cattle and hogs. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wricnr. If we are away from home and we want to brag about 
our county in partic ular, we say in Fulton County we raise 90 percent 
of the cotton raised in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Jack Welch, first vice president and chairman of 
the tobacco committee, Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Welch, we are delighted to have you and appreciate your coming 
before this committee. 


STATEMENT OF JACK WELCH, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT AND CHAIR- 
MAN, KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU TOBACCO COMMITTEE, REPRE- 
SENTING THE KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
record my name is Jack Welch, first vice president and chairman, Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau Tobacco Committee, representing the Kentucky 

‘arm Bureau Federation. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation deems it necessary to oppose 
the enactment of H. R. 5002 and appreciates this opportunity to pre- 
sent its views. 

This statement is based upon the policies adopted by the official 
voting delegates of the member county farm bureaus at our most recent 
annual meeting and the long-standing policy of our organization that 
all tobacco growers must work together for the common objective of 
maintaining an effective tobacco program. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation has a membership of 76,792 
families and 115 organized county farm bureaus. It is a general farm 
organization and a majority of its members are engaged in growing 
fire-cured, dark air-cured, and/or burley tobacco. 

Kentucky farmers receive approximately 50 cents of each $1 cash 
income from the sale of tobacco. The Kentucky Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has had a tobacco committee for the past 25 years, composed of 
approximately 10 members from all sections of Kentucky, represent- 
ing all types of tobacco grown in Kentucky. We have long been proud 
of the fact that tobacco farmers have consistently presented a united 
front for the kind of tobacco program they believed to be in the best 
interests of tobacco farmers and the entire Nation. It is important 
that tobacco farmers, representing the many different types, have been 
willing to sit down and work out their own problems and programs 
together. 

We believe in our present program which provides (1) adjustment 
of production in line with effective demand; (2) support price at not 
less than 90 percent of parity; (3) Federal grading and market news; 
(4) utilization of grower organizations in the operation of price sup- 
port program. 

The essential strength of the tobacco program to date has been the 
willingness of tobacco growers to make changes as necessary to meet 
changing needs and circumstances. We are proud that our organiza- 
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tion has been a part of these efforts to work with growers from other 
States to arrive at desirable and mutually agreed upon changes. 

We feel it is important that any necessary changes in the tobacco 
program continue to be made by following this method and we do not 
believe that H. R. 5002 is in line with that approach. Further, we 
believe that in its present form it will have a detrimental effect on dark 
tobacco produced in Kentucky and that, because it tends to divide 
tobacco growers, it will indirectly affect our entire tobacco program. 
If type 21 tobacco is separated from types 22 and 23 tobacco by desig- 
nating it a kind of tobacco for the purpose of supporting it at a lev el 
below that in effect for other dark types, the resulting discrimination 
will be detrimental to our tobacco farmers. 

Our present tobacco program has meant much to the farmers of 
Kentucky and we are anxious at every opportunity to work with to- 
bacco growers from other areas to strengthen and improve it whenever 
possible. 

Mr. Axssirt. Thank you very much, Mr. Welch. We appreciate your 
statement. 

I assure you our tobacco growers do not want their tobacco to receive 
less than the other growers of dark-fired tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Mr, Welch. 
He is a constituent of mine, one of my best friends and has been doing 
an excellent job as chairman of the farm Bureau Federation Tobacco 
Subcommittee. There is only one thing wrong with him. He isa 
little bit on the wrong side of political persuasion. 

Mr. McIntire. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Warts. I consider him one of Kentucky’s finest citizens, and 
he has done a wonderful job. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I join in complimenting Mr. 
Welch. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Welch, I would like to say for the record, too, you 
are well represented up here. 

Mr. Wetcnu. I would like to state that we in central Kentucky think 
we are very fortunate in having a man like John Watts representing 
us in all phases of government, and particularly in tobacco. He really 
has done a splendid job for us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Avpirr. Mr. Ramsey Martin, president of the Association of 
Dark Tobacco Dealers & Expor ters. 

We appreciate your coming here. 


STATEMENT OF RAMSEY MARTIN, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
DARK TOBACCO DEALERS & EXPORTERS, PADUCAH, KY. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I just 
happen for 1 year to be president of the Association of Dark Tobacco 
Dealers and Exporters. My term will be out pretty soon, thank 
goodness. 

I think perhaps it might be well to read a telegram which we sent 
to our Senator, Mr. Cooper. This was by the Association of Dark 
Leaf Tobacco Dealers & Exporters at our regular meeting on April 
9 in Clarksville, Tenn. 
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The telegram is as follows: 

Re your letter March 15. Our members oppose separating type 21 from other 
dark types due to competitive advantage type 21 would have. However, we 
would not oppose H. R. 5002 if all dark types included. Furthermore, we firmly 
believe any increase in dark support prices will make future export sales much 
more difficult with eventual loss of export markets. Therefore, we favor modi- 
fying Public Law 163 so as to support 1957 crop no higher than 1956 crop. 
Above represents concensus of our association meeting held today in Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


Just to put that down on paper, I wrote this little short note, re 
H. R. 5002: 


The Association of Dark Leaf Tobacco Dealers & Exporters, at its last regular 
meeting held April 9, 1957, at Clarksville, Tenn., unanimously opposed separat- 
ing any one of the dark tyqpes unless all are included. Failing to include all 
dark types in H. R. 5002, our association would favor amending Public Law 163 
so as to support all 1957 dark types no higher than for 1957 crop. 

Now if I may—this is purely from my own angle—that is the wa 
we are going to see it from our angle and as an exporter. We have 
this to say: 

Judging from our experience— 
this is in regard to bill, of course, H. R. 5002— 
there is a definite competition between all types of dark-fired tobacco. While our 
packing plant is located in type 23 area, we regularly buy type 22 when the price 
or quality is more favorable than for our home type. Also, we have occasionally 
bought type 21 and sold to foreign customers to whom we sold other types of 
dark tobacco. 

And I would like to make this observation: I think there is very 
definite competition between type 36, type 23, and type 22. We 
changed one customer, had to, from type 36. He used that for years 
and years. One crop came along, and we could not get the desired 
color. We went over to type 22 and sold him that, and still do. 

And another thing that I find: We can sell to our pipe manufacturers 
flue-cured tobacco. I wish Mr. McMillan were here, because I go to his 
hometown. If the price is less for the heavy body flue-cured tobacco, 
we can deliver them f. 0. b. to steamship at the same price or a little 
less than we can for dark-fired or dark-cured type. ‘They are all 
competitive to my mind. 

Mr. Asnirr. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

Do I understand you to say that substantially your association would 
favor amending section 2 so as to apply to all dark tobaccos ¢ 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Assirr. With the further amendment—and I cannot word it 
offhand—that it would not be lower than 1956 quota. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. We think in our association that we 
have about reached the peak of prices and we are definitely losing busi- 
ness on account of our prices. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, you are speaking now of the export 
business ? 

Mr. Martin. The export business. 

Mr. Assirt. In the export business you cannot afford to continue 
going up on an artificial increase. 

Mr. Martin. If we do we will lose it all. 

Mr. Assirr. And section 2 will be good for you provided all dark 
tobacco is treated alike. 
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Mr. Martin. That is right, exactly. We have no objection. 

Mr. Assrrr. And you would not want to go below the 1956 support. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. I do not think we could do that in 
good faith with our farmer producers. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you definitely think as an exporter here, a dealer 
for a long time in tobacco, something has to be done unless you expect 
to lose some of your export trade ? 

Mr. Martin. I am confident of that. 

Mr. Assrrr. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Martin, as I understand your statement, these three 
types of tobacco, 21, 22, and 23, are highly competitive and readily 
substitutable. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. If any one of these types were turned loose at a lower 
price it would preempt the market of the other two types. 

Mr. Martin. I would be right there buying that type. 

Mr. Bass. And you can satisfy your trade with either one of them, 
provided you get any at the right prices ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. You also feel, as I understand it, that you are going to 
suffer in your export business ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. If prices of 21, 22, and 23 continue to climb as they would 
have to do if they remain tied to burley. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. I agree with that. 

Mr. Bass. That is all. 

Mr. Ansirr. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInttre. Could I follow your thought just one step further, 
Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Martin. Sir? 

Mr. McIntire. Could I follow Mr. Watts’ thought just one step 
further ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it your thought that these types should be re- 
moved from their tie-in with burley ? 

Mr. Martin. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. McInviee. And rest entirely on their own market position. 

Mr. Marttn. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Pricewise with certain floors, as you say, not lower 
than last year’s prices. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. The 1956 prices. 

Mr. Martin. We would advocate that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aseirr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Phil Roberts, vice president, United States Tobacco Co., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 

Mr. Roberts, we appreciate your coming up here, and we are glad 
to have you and hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL ROBERTS, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO CO., HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to say in the beginning that I am very reluctant to give any testimony 
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here today against my good friends from the type 21 Virginia. I have 
known them for a long time. We used to buy a great deal of tobacco 
over there, and I would not want to do anything or say anything that 
would hurt their cause. I am in great sympathy with them. I know 
their problems. 

I realize why this bill was brought up and I am not going to say 
very much against them, but I cannot agree with them all the w ay. I 
know they w ant relief. I know they need relief, and I know they are 
fighting for their very own existence of type 21. 

“I further state, I think you heard enough today to know that we 
are all in that position. We are actually “fighting for the existence 
of each type. 

Now my disagreement with type 21: I must say that I do think all 
of the types are interchangeable. The United States Tobacco Co. 
that I represent and have charge of the leaf buying, is the largest 
domestic snuff manufacturer. 

I will put it this way first: Types 22, 23, 35, and 36 are interchange- 
able to a degree and are competitive insofar as we are concerned. And 
the same goes for type 21. 

Now if H. R. 5002 were passed it would mean that the support price 
on type 21 would drop to $34.65. Ithink lam correct. If not, I would 
like to be corrected. And if the other types were left at the pret 
support it would mean—with burley having moved up their support 
price to $51.80—it would mean that the support price on type 22 and 23 
would be $28.69. That would be a difference of $4.04 per hundred 
pounds. 

But you can well imagine that many dealers, including ourselves 
would be looking toward type 21 because if such should happen, we 
know that type 21 would expand and the other types would naturally 
decline because we are already having to take a lot of tobacco and 
put it into storage by the pools because of the fact that the trade 
cannot take it as you heard because of the high prices 

So some kind of relief is needed. I think the introduction of the 
bill is very hp and I think it is a very healthy situation that we 

are here today. I do not believe we should lose any time in giving 
consideration to it, something that will give relief. 

And I should believe it should be done on the 1957 crop. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anpirr. You agree with me, then, that something needs to be 
done along the line of section 2 provided all of the other dark tobaccos 
are included on an equal basis. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. I think it would be better for all types to go 
along together. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say one thing in behalf of type 21. I 
have heard that one of their main complaints was that they could not 
grow enough tobacco. Now my thinking is we could leave the types 
tied together as to referendum and any other way, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can make that decision as to whether they should 
have a 10-percent increase or 15-percent increase or what not. I do not 
believe that is the problem. I believe they should remain with us, but 
still they should be given consideration on that score if there is a 
greater demand than they are now growing. 

Mr. Anerrr. In other words, you agree substantially with what Dr. 
Lloyd and I were talking about. So far as consideration of the acre age 
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allotments, it would be all right for them to be considered on their 
own merits, but as to the vote in the referendum staying in the pro- 
gram, they should remain tied to 22 and 23 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. So one could not be out and the other in, and vice versa. 

Mr. Roserts. And I also think if you made any difference in the 
price, as this bill so indicates, that would be very detrimental to dark 
types in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. Axssirr. I agree with what you said about section 2. It was not 
my intention in introducing the bill to get any advantage over the 
other dark tobaccos or do for type 21 w hat was not done for the others. 
But not knowing how they felt, I could not introduce a bill that 
affected tobaccos in other areas. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Aspirr. I introduced the bill with section 2 pertaining to type 
21 in the hope that the people in types 22 and 23 would look at the prob- 
lem and see whether or not we are going in the right direction. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, as I stated, I think it was very timely, 
the introduction of this bill, and I think it is time for the consideration 
of some relief. I certainly think type 21 deserves it and the other types 
the same way. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask a question or two. 

As I understand your statement, Mr. Roberts, you are the largest 
manufacturer of snuff? 

Mr. Roperts. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. In the United States ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. If I followed your statement, you could fulfill your 
requirements out of either 21, 22, or 23. 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, now, I would not say that. No. But we could 
substitute. 

Mr. Warts. One with the other. 

Mr. Roserts. One with the other. 

Mr. Warrs. And you would make that substitution. 

Mr. Roserts. If there was enough price differentiation. 

Mr. Warts. If it was financially advisable for you to do it. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if 21 were cut loose from itself or 22 
cut loose for itself or 23 cut loose for itself and resulted in a cheaper 
price of any one of those 3 types, your purchases of those types would 
appreciably go up to the detriment of the other 2 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. You feel, though, all three of them have gotten too 
high. 

Mr. Ronerts. I do. 

I will say that I do not think anyone in 1957 would make the state- 
ment that the farmers should be supported at a price that was too 
low. But I do feel like if the types are to survive and if we are not 
going to let them die on the vine by reason of the fact that we have 
support prices too high that we cannot sell it to the various markets, 
T say something should be done about it. 

Mr. Warts. You want them to survive but you want them to sur- 
vive together. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 
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Mr. Warrs. And not one of them take the other fellow’s market 
away from him. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Azpirr. I am not going to quarrel with you. 

For my own information, let me ask you this, Mr. Roberts: you 
manufacture snuff. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aperrr. And in manufacturing your strong snuff, the strongest 
brand, you use one particular type there. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Not altogether. 

Mr. Assrrr. I do not want your trade secret. 

Mr. Roserrs. You were about to get into it. I will answer it that 
way. 

Mr. Ansirr. You use very little type 21 in your strongest snuff. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we do not use any 21 as of now. For 
many years we did. 

Mr. Apsrrr. If it develops that you got some 21 next year and got 
in there would that sort of change the flavor and taste and so forth 2 

Mr. Roserts. Not appree iably. 

Mr. Anpirr. To some extent it would. 

Mr. Roserrs. We used it for many years and we still have that 
same brand. 

Mr. Anerrr. Iam not going to quarrel with you. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. No questions . 

Mr. Asprrr. Thank you very much for coming here. 

Mr. Rogerts. Thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. We have another witness here, and I would appreciate 
it very much, Congressman Bass, if you would introduce him. 

Congressman Bass has been very helpful to us and very active on 
this committee in all of our legislation. 

Mr. Bass. Well, Mr. Chairman, in introducing this man, Mr. Roberts 
said he manufactured the most snuff of any company in the world. I 
thought the American Snuff Co. did. They have a big plant in 
Clarksville, Tenn. But I would like to say this: In my district we 
raise more dark-fired tobacco than all the rest of the United States put 
together and Mr. Fort here represents one of the best tobacco com- 
panies in the country now in Clarksville, Tenn., and I know he knows 
what the situation is with this type. He deals in tobacco and I am 
sure the information he has will be valuable to the committee. 

Mr. Fort, we appreciate your coming to Washington to give us the 
views of your experience and knowledge of this situation. 

Mr. Anerrr. I would like to say this, Mr. Fort. 

We are mighty glad to have Mr. Bass. You are ably represented 
here in Congress, and we entrust that you people will see that he stays 
here as long as he desires, unless he wants to go a little further up and 
render more service. 


STATEMENT OF JOSIAH FORT, PRESIDENT, RUDOLPH, HACH & CO., 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Fort. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I read an outline of the statements favori ing H. R. 5002 made by the 
gentleman from Virginia to this subcommittee on April 10 and 11. 
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With the support price for all dark-fired types of the 1957 crop to raise 
a minimum of $2.55 under present law, the trade situation in these types 
is critical. We are faced with the loss of our export markets. The 
Virginians have come forward with constructive proposals which 
would at least slow the rate at which they are losing their export 
market. The defect in their proposals is that it Ton only to type 21. 

As a dealer in and exporter of types 22 and 23, our company is 
faced with the identical situation they are and we need the same relief 
for our trade that the Virginians propose for theirs. 

I would like to see all three types covered by one bill divorcing their 
support levels from burley. 

also understand that the Virginians want 10 percent increase in 
acreage allotments for 1957, based on the claim that the diss appearance 
of type 21 exceeds the production. Our company has customers who 
place orders for types 22 and 23 with us when they cannot get all the 
dark Virginia they need. As one of their suppliers, it would be bad 
faith on my part to take any position which would tend to hinder their 
procurement of needed supplies of dark Virginia. I, therefore, feel 
that if USDA statistics show a genuine demand for more type 21— 
strictly apart from the cut-price-for-export deals which have reduced 
old-crop pool holdings and have thus artificially inflated export figures 
during the past year, then I believe the Virginians should be allowed 
to grow and market more of their type. I say this, knowing that an in- 
crease in production of type 21 will tend to reduce trade ‘possibilities 
in types 22 and 23 

When the dark Vi irginia crop is poor, as was their 1955 crop, then 
these customers place larger orders with us; the 1956 crop in Virginia 
was fine and ours only fair, so our orders were correspondingly | less. 
This is proof that certain grades of the types are substitutable one for 
the other, although their is a difference in the taste of each, and a user 
always prefers a certain one to the others. Likewise, we have cus- 
tomers who want only our Kentucky-Tennessee. They could use the 

same grades of dark ‘Virginia, if necessary, but the necessity has not 
so far arisen. It will, haere eventually come if type 21 produc- 
tion increases and prices decrease, with the reverse situation at the 
same time happening to types 22 and 23. This is why I feel strongly 
that it would be discriminatory for Congress to give relief to the trade 
in one type of dark fired without : assisting the other two types equally. 

Mr. Aserrr. Thank you for that statement. 

As I understand it, you think there is a possibility that section 2 of 
this bill is a step in the right direction, is that correct ? 

Mr. Forr. I have not studied the bill. I understand that the gentle- 
men want to raise more tobacco and to lower the support price, and 
I agree with both of those, but I just like for our types to be put—that 
is from the trade position, that is not the farmers’ position, and we 
discussed it with the farm representatives and they cannot go as far 
as that. 

Mr. Assrrr. I assure you that all of us want to be in the position 
to increase our acreage production on the part of our farmers if we 
can have a disposal of it. 

Mr. Forr. Yes. 

Mr. Assitt. But section 2 was intended to try to start the ball roll- 
ing in an attempt to save our export market. 
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Mr. Forr. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. We felt it attained an artificial spiral—— 

Mr. Forr. It is. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Assrrr. We will lose our export market. You feel something 
ought to be done but it should be done for all of the dark tobacco. 

Mr. Fort. For all of them. It should have been done last year. 
You are already too late. We lost a lot of business this year and we are 
going to lose a whole lot more if it raises $2.55. As long as the manu- 
facturer can use tobacco and make a profit on it and sell it, he will 
continue to make it. As soon as his profit is wiped out, he is going 
to quit. 

Mr. Aspirr. That is right. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Fort, as I understand your statement, you feel 
that these tobaccos should remain tied together ? 

Mr. Forr. Yes, from the standpoint of it being fair to our people 
out West, yes. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, your experience with the trade has been 
such that the price one was allowed to go considerably lower than the 
other one or the other two, that the one that is the cheapest would get 
the business and the other two would get storage. 

Mr. Forr. That is more or less. I could not go quite that far be- 
cause these customers that I mention, and I have the same customers 
that my friend, Mr. Dunnington, has, and they are already paying 
him more than they have to pay us for the same grades and the two 
types, but they are people that prefer his tobacco, and we have gotten— 
well, we have gotten since I went in the business in 1922 from certain 
of those customers which you might call the overflow. It is not a 
recent thing. It was going on before World War I with those people. 

Mr. Warts. If I follow you, there are certain customers 

Mr. Forr. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. Who irrespective of what the price might be will fol- 
low a pattern they have been following for years. 

Mr. Fort. For half a century. 

Mr. Warts. But there are other customers who would switch around 
wherever they could get it the cheapest. 

Mr. Fort. Absolutely. 

Mr. Warrs. That is your reason for saying you do not think it 
should be cut loose because you feel that would give one type a little 
advantage over the other. 

Mr. Forr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask you a question, 
if I might, because I am sure I am not familiar with a lot of details 
of this type of program, as well as I should be, but the reference has 
been made by 2 or 3 of the witnesses that this adjustment ought to 
occur on the 1957 crop. I think this gentleman thought that even 
now it is a bit late. 

Mr. Fort. It is definitely. 

Mr. McIntire. Now in face of the referendum which has been 
held—I am assuming after the 1957 crop, acreage and price—can we 
get legislation to change that or does it have to go around to 
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Mr. Azspirr. I might say the referendum did not have anything to 
do with section 2 of the bill, which unties from the burley support. 

Mr. McInrire. I appreciate the referendum did not have anything 
to do with section 2. However, are not these producers advised be- 
fore a referendum—when was the last referendum held? I believe 
it is on a 3-year basis. 

Mr. Azsirr. When did we have the last referendum ? 

Mr. Wituiams. This fall for 1958, 1959, and 1960, 

Mr. Bass. This bill will not change the acreage allotments for this 

ear. 

Mr. McIntime. I appreciate that. But it will change the price. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The price is not set yet. 

Mr. Bass. It is not set yet. 

Mr. Wiuiams. You certainly have a moral point. I think you 
could change it from the legal side. You are bringing out a moral 
point, whether they vote it with a tie-in on price or that they are sep- 
arated. 

Mr. McIntire. When was the referendum held, Bill? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Three years ago. 

Mr. McIntire. Three years ago. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. They voted this year for 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

Mr. Azsirr. Joe, would you mind coming around? 

All the witnesses other than the Department have already testified. 
So we will ask Joe to come around. 

Mr. McInttre. Mr. Chairman, could I do this before he goes into 
the balance of his testimony? I plead ignorance on a lot of this detail. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. All right, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. We do not have much of this problem in northern 
Maine. The thing I was getting at, Joe, was this matter on the part 
of the Department when the referendum was made as to what the 
price formula was to be. Surely, I am sure, in voting a 3-year pro- 
gram that grower realizes that the price is going to vary somewhat 
within those 3 years depending on the factors that go into the formula. 
However, he voted 3 years ago, without section 2 applicable, did he 
not ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. He is now operating on his planning program with 
the price in mind as related and as developed through the application 
for control. As you say possibly there is no legal problem in chang- 
ing that but it occurred to me that there is a substantial moral obliga- 
tion which was so well put. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. It is a commitment under Public Law 167 and not 
a commitment of the Department. It is automatically under Public 
Law 167 which was passed in 1945 by Congress that the price support 
in 1957 would be two-thirds of that of burley. 

Mr. McInvme. Yes. 

Mr. Wru1aMs. So, the commitment is by law rather than by a com- 
mitment on the part of the Department and of course if it is a commit- 
ment by Congress, Congress can change that. 

Mr. McIntime. Yes. 

Mr. WiitiaMs. And I think it boils back to a moral point rather 
than a legal point. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Assitr. I am glad you brought that out, Congressman McIn- 
tire. I think it is important, and that may have something to do with 
the position of these other gentlemen. 

I wonder at this time, Mr. Williams, if you would like to have 
something to say. 

I would like to say here that we have had the finest cooperation 
for this committee and as far as I know all committees dealing with 
the Tobacco Division. Mr. Williams is one of the finest persons I 
know, a devoted public servant, interested in the welfare of all farm- 
ers, partic ularly the tobacco farmers, on up or down, whichever way 
you desire to call them, sun-cured, ‘dark fire-cured, air-cured, flue- 
cured, and burley. And I compliment the Department of Agriculture 
on having a man of the type of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
what you say. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I will have to get in on that too. What 
I want to say is that the cooperation of the Department and the sub- 
committee and the full committee on agriculture and tobacco stays 
in line with the same things we have been talking about here. It is 
the cooperation and the coordination between the various organiza- 
tions in the field of tobacco all over and certainly Mr. Williams’ 
predecessor, Mr. Miller, and his new assistant from Tennessee, Mr. 
Johnson, and all of us, try to work this thing out together because 
that is the reason today the tobacco program is the one program that 
is not costing a lot of money and is working successfully. 

Mr. Asprrr. And we want to keep it that way. 

Mr. Bass. And we want to keep it that way. That is right. 

Mr. Ansirr. If you can stand all that, Mr. Williams, we will be glad 
to have you to proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOE R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wriuutams. Mr. Chairman, after that fine introduction, I am 
looking forward to what I am going to say. For the record, my name 
is Joe R. Williams, Director of the Tobacco Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Before I give my formal] statement, I would like to reemphasize 
some of the points that you people have just mentioned. I would like 
to also express my thanks to Congressman Natcher for the fine re- 
marks he made this morning. 

I think one of the reasons we had the most successful commodity 
program has been, as Congressman Bass pointed out here, the fine 
relationship that has existed not only with this subcommittee but the 
entire Agriculture Committee on both sides of the aisle and working 
out our tobacco problem. And I do not recall a single instance in 
the past 4 years where this committee on both sides of the aisle has 
not been unanimous and that the Secretary of Agriculture has sup- 
ported you once you made up your mind as to what the tobacco pro- 
gram will be. 

Now that has been made possible due to the fact that when it took 
courage and statesmanship our tobacco Congressmen and Senators 
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have demonstrated that statesmanship and forgot party politics and 
met the issue. 

Two years ago we had a crisis on burley tobacco. That was just as 
serious as this crisis that is facing us here today. You people partici- 
pated in meeting that crisis, and I could not help at the end this year 
after two short periods when you were in a period of a crisis come 
through with a record average to write each member of the burley area 
a letter giving them the results of the marketing season for 1957. 

And I know that all of you are proud of the courageous stand that 
Congress, working with the Department, took in 1955 when it came 
to that crisis on burley tobacco. 

Now you heard a lot of talk about Public Law 167 that was passed 
in 1945. You heard Clarence Maloney tell about the difficulty that 
they had and the years they had worked trying to get a common 
ground to establish a support price on fire-cured tobacco and that 
they did get together’ and they came up here in unison. They got 
together and they passed Public Law 163. At that time two-thirds 
of the relationship between fire-cured tobacco and burley tobacco 
could set a fair and reasonable price for the two commodities taking 
everything into consideration. It was a good piece of legislation. It 
did an excellent job through the years of bringing up the standards of 
income for fire-cured producers in line with the producers of other 
types of tobacco. 

As helpful as Public Law 163 has been through the years, I would 
like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion H. R, 5002 is just as 
essential and just as helpful in a modified form today as Public Law 
163 was in 1945, and I would like to analyze the net results that 
Public Law 163 has done in the light of different circumstances and 
in the light of approximately 12 years of experience. 

I realize as to the cost of production of that type of tobacco the 
relationship is possibly the same, but the net effect of that legislation 
as applied today supports fire-cured tobacco at over 100 percent of 
parity as if it had been supported on its own type of tobacco. 

There is no consistent reason why you should have this artificial 
tiein between two different types of tobacco that does not compete 
with each other, either in the domestic or export trade or if they do 
compete it is certainly to a very small extent. 

Now you have this situation: You have at home, and I regret to 
say, a diminishing demand unfortunately for snuff and the demands 
of the market, notwithstanding the tremendous advertising and pro- 
motional campaign that our companies are putting out. It is a dimin- 
ishing business. This tiein and with three-fourths of the price sup- 
port on burley is also affecting us tremendously in the export trade 
due to the fact that fire-cured tobacco can probably come near being 
duplicated throughout the world than any other single type that we 
have produced in the United States. 

We have supported the price up to the extent that we are losing our 
foreign market and this year by virtue of the tremendously good job 
that we did in 1955 by Public Law 21 the burley averages above $63. 
We calculate parity on a 10-year period, and that high average there 
is not only going to influence the parity of burley for the next 10 years, 
but it is also going to tremendously influence the support price on these 
fire-cured tobaccos for the next 10 years and in 1957 and, getting back 
to the point that was made here just a moment ago, it increases the 
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support price on these tobaccos, fire-cured tobacco by virtue of that 
tiein in 1957 approximately 2// 6 cents a pound. 

Now you have heard some outstanding witnesses here this morning, 
everyone of them, and I have known them through the years. They 
are genuine friends of the tobacco farmers. They have devoted their 
lives, they devoted their lives to trying to build a program that would 
give the farmers a fair and rez sonable | price out of tobacco. And there 
is not one of them who wants to cut the price to the farmer. Certainly 
there is no one in the Department of Agriculture that wants to cut the 
price that any farmer in this country is getting out of tobacco. How- 
ever, we are faced with this situation: Due to this tiein in price, the 
support price is so high that this last year we had one of the largest 
takes under the loan program that we have ever had. In addition to 
that we have on hand a tremendous amount of tobacco from 1946 
through 1950 crops of this type of tobacco that is unable to be sold. 
Our associations are unable to sell it. And you heard representatives 
here, and they are mighty good managers s and good salesmen, and they 
have done ev erything | they ‘could to sell this tobacco. Yet we have been 
unable to sell it and it reached a point where it was disintegrated. 

We were forced to put it on public bid for export trade throughout 
the world, and we are selling some of this tobacco on public bid for 
export trade for 55 cents to the dollar as to what we have in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you have rendered a service by introducing 
this bill and letting the problems or laying the crisis that we face in 
fire-cured tobacco before this committee, and I feel that once you have 
the problem that, by mutual cooperation, as we all had in the past, and 
I think with mutual cooperation of these gentlemen here today, we can 
find the answer and meet this crisis that we have in fire-cured tobacco. 

Now we are faced with this situation. If we continue the high price 
support by this artificial tiein in burley tobacco we are going to take 
more and more under Government loan, and you gent lemen realize the 
danger of continuing that over a long period of years if we price above 
that amount at which we in turn can sell it in the market. If we cannot 
sell it in the market, it piles up in the surplus, and then, when it comes 
to establishing the 1958 allotment and the 1959 allotment, we are going 
to have to further reduce these allotments to the individual farmer 
and the farmer, in turn, is going to suffer by a continuation of reduc- 
tion in acreage ‘and his total net income is going to be less. 

Now on this bill for consideration today, Mr. Chairm: an, we are with 
you on one point and we are against you on the other point, and I 
would like at this time to read the portion of the Department’s 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Williams, I notice that you have addressed yourself primarily 
and almost totally to section 2 of the bill up to this point. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. And in reading the report of the Department, I notice 
that very little attention is given to section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. WituraMs. All right, I am going to cover that right now, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Bass. I would like you to do it. 

Mr. Witi1ams. We do not favor separation of the types. 

Mr. Bass. You do not favor separation of the ‘types? And the 
declaration of Virginia as a kind and setting it aside? 
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Mr. Wiuu1aMs. That is right. We favor leaving them together for 
referendum purposes. We have no objection to other purposes. Let 
me complete my statement. 

The Department, by letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture dated March 29, 1957, reported favorably on this bill, 
H. R. 5002, provided it was changed so as to make section 2 of the bill, 
which deals with the method of “determining the price-support lev el, 
applicable to the other types of fire-cured tobacco as well as dark air- 
cured and Virginia Sun-Cured tobacco. 

With respect to section 1 of the bill, it is noted that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 provides for treating a type of tobacco 
as a separate kind if it is found that there is a difference in supply- 
and-demand conditions as among the types of tobacco which causes 
separate treatment to be needed in order to maintain supplies in line 
with demand. 

The act also provides for adjustments in the amount of the farm- 
acreage allotments for any type of tobacco within a kind when it is 
determined that a substantial difference exists in the 1 usage or market 
outlets and the marketing quota for the kind of tobacco ‘would result 
in an inadequate supply of any such type being available for market. 

In connection with determining the amount of the national market- 
ing quota for fire-cured tobacco ‘for the current m: arketing year, the 

various types of fire-cured tobacco were considered by the Department 
in the light of these provisions of the act. 

The supply of Virginia Fire-Cured, type 21, tobacco in relation 
to the reserve-supply level is not as far out of line, that is, the surplus 
is not as great, as for the combined total of the other two types of 
fire-cured tobacco. Virginia Fire-Cured yields per acre did not 
macrease in 1956 nearly as sharply as did yields for the other types, 
92 and 23, with the result that production in 1956 was below disap- 
pearance, while the production of other types of fire-cured tobacco 
substantially exceeded disappearance. If this pattern of yields per 
acre should continue, differences in the adjustment needed in farm- 
acreage allotments as between type 21 and the other types may become 
necessary in the years ahead. 

The supply of Virginia Fire-Cured tobacco is, however, substan- 
tially in excess of the reserve-supply level, and a reduction in acreage 
allotments for Virginia Fire-Cured tobacco for the 1957 crop would 
have been required even if it had been treated as a separate kind. 
Therefore, we do not believe that the separation of Virginia F re-Cured 
tobacco is necessary at this time, but we foresee no serious administra- 
tive problems if it is treated as a separate kind. 

The Department endorses the purposes of section 2 of H. R. 5002 
which provides for establishing the support level for Virginia Fire- 
Cured at 90 percent of parity rather than at 75 percent of the price- 
support level for burley tobacco as provided in Public Law 163, en- 
acted July 28, 1945. 

Public Law 163 fixed the support levels for fire-cured and dark air-, 
cured (including Virginia Sun-Cured) tobacco at 75 percent and 664 
percent, respectively, of the burley support level. 

Under the modernized parity formula which became effective for 
tobacco in 1950, the 10-year moving average price of burley tobacco 
is reflected in the support level for burley, fire-cured, and dark air- 
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cured tobacco. Since burley tobacco is subject to entirely different 
supply, demand, and market conditions, the establishment of support 
levels for fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco as a percentage of 
burley is inconsistent with the modernized parity concept. It is noted, 
further, that approximately one-half of the fire-cured tobacco and 
one-fourth of the dark air-cured tobacco is normally exported, as com- 
pared with only 5 to 8 percent of the burley. 

The relatively high price levels prev vailing for burley tobacco in 
1955 and 1956 has had the effect of raising the parity price and, there- 
fore, the support level for burley, signific: ntly. 

Unfortunately, no such favorable influences prevail for fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobacco, with the result that support levels are in- 
creasing on these kinds of tobacco by more than the amount of the in- 
crease arising out of the increase in the index of prices paid. 

These i increases in support levels, in the face of intense competition 
for foreign markets for fire-cured and dark air-cured tobaccos, lead 
us to believe that it is not in the interest of growers of fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco to continue to base the support level for their 
tobacco on burley tobacco prices. 

We favor this change for Virginia Fire-Cured tobacco and urge that 
the bill be revised so as to make the same corrective action applicable 
to all types of fire-cured and to dark air-cured and Virginia Sun-Cured 
tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, and we agree with these gentlemen 
who have testified here this morning, we do not want to reduce the 
price that is being paid, the support price to any farmers, certain] 
below that of the 1956 level. However, we do feel that this tie-in with 
Burley is an artificial thing that is working absolutely to the detriment 
of the producers of these three types of tobacco. We think they 
should be held together for referendum purposes so that no one type 
can vote out quotas as long as they are competitive with others. How- 
ever, for all other purposes we think if Congress sees fit, we can ad- 
minister it. I am sure if this committee will consider this crisis that 
they can count on the help and cooperation of all these gentlemen that 
have testified here today to come out with the best answer for the 
farmers and all segments of the tobacco industry. 

Thank you very ‘much, sir. 

Mr. Annirr. We certainly do thank you for that very enlightening 
and earnest statement that you have given us. 

AsI understand it, briefly, the Department will go along with H. R. 
5002 with certain amendments. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Agpirr. You think section 1 is all right provided all the dark 
fired tobacco were kept as one kind of tobacco so far as a referendum 
is concerned. 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aseirr. But you do see some advantage in letting type 21 be 
considered on its own merits so far as acreage allotment and market 
quotas are concerned. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. We certainly want them kept together for referen- 
dum purposes. We do not want a division there. 

My personal feeling is a splintering off on the program there will 
act against the whole program. We can make a separation for all the 
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purposes. We do not particularly advocate it, but if this committee 
wants to make that division there we can administer it. 

Mr. Warts. On that point, may I inquire? 

Mr. Assirr. Just a minute. 

Without any undue administrative trouble you can make the proper 
allotments. 

Mr. Witutams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. For the various types? 

Mr. WititaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Azsirr. I believe you told us that you had a reduction for a 
year in 1956. If that trend was kept up, then you would need some 
atiempent. 

fr. Witi1ams. My statement was this: that the reason that the 
other two types outproduced disappearance last year was due to the 
fact that their yield was, I believe, 250 pounds higher than Virginia’s 
last year. 

Mr. Aseirr. Virginia did not shoot up even though they had an 
extra good crop, good-quality tobacco. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I do not recall. I was not in that territory. But 
their yield was substantially lower than others. 

One thing I want to call attention to in that is this: We cannot set 
a quota with this price-support program high enough to produce 
enough tobacco so that on any type of tobacco that you can meet all 


of the demands for a select class or grade of tobacco out of that, and 


we realize that you had some shortages of certain types of 21. tobacco 
but it would take a tremendous crop to meet the demands for that 
specific type, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Apsitr. Now as to section 2, I agree with you and all the speak- 
ers here, I did not intend this section 2 to lower the support price of 
any of the dark-fired tobacco. This dealt only with type 21. I made 
a statement a while ago why I did that. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Azsirr. And you suggest that section 2 should be amended so 
as to include all dark tobacco. 

Mr. WixurAMs. I do, sir. 

Mr. Aseirr. And with a floor under it providing that it would not 
be less than the 1956 or 1957 support whichever this committee might 
see fit to set it on. 

Mr. WuturaMs. Certainly. 

I agree adding the figures 214 cents on the present price from the 
1956-57 is a pretty high increase. However, this bill, gentlemen, even 
if you include the 1957 it has a lot of merit for this simple reason and 
you would accomplish, Mr. Chairman, a great service. It certainly 
will not get any worse by virtue of this tie-in and it will stabilize from 
now on in the world market, this artificial price, and if it is figured 
at that point or 90 percent of its own parity then the foreign trade 
will know that fire-cured tobacco is not automatically going up be- 
cause burley tobacco in this country is. And I think it will render 
a valuable sales point to the dealers when they go to Europe. 

Mr. Asprrr. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warrs. Did I understand in your statement, Mr. Williams, 
as between these three types of tobacco, that the present law gave the 
Department authority to vary the quotas. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Am Lright? It would if it met the conditions provided in the law. 

Mr. Warrs. In the event type 21 this year was in real short supply— 
as you stated they would have to take the cut they took anyway. 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. That is true. 

Mr. Warts. Under the present law, and visualizing a situation 
where type 21 was in real short supply, would the Department have 
had the right to raise 21 without raising the other two? Can you 
treat them separately as far as setting quotas are concerned now 
under the law ? 

Mr, Witu1aMs. I think so. 

Mr. Warts. You can? 

Mr. Azerrr. I think you are laboring under a misapprehension. If 
you get Mr. Ellis to read that, you will understand. I happen to be 
the author of that. Ask Mr. Ellis if he will read that if he has it. 
I think that will clarify it. 

Mr. Warts. I would like him not only to read it but I would like 
his interpretation of it. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. ELLIS, TOBACCO DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. F. R. Exxis. There are two provisions in the present law that 
relate to this specific question. One is the authority within the present 
law for the Secretary to separate a particular type and treat it as a 
separate kind, without legislation, under certain conditions. 

Mr. Bass. For the purpose of acreage allotments. 

Mr. F. R. Exvxzis. And all purposes. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. F. R. Exxis. Then there is a second provision under which, with- 
out treating it as a separate kind, and this one Congressman Abbitt has 
reference to, if it is determined that a different amount of adjustment 
in acreage is necessary, as between one type within a kind and another 
type, or one or more types within a kind and other types within a kind, 
then that adjustment can be made. However, it is a 1-year temporary 
adjustment, and this is off the cuff, and in light of the law it would 
be a little difficult to administer the second provision. 

Mr. Assirr. The Secretary has to make certain findings of fact, not 
counting any history. 

Mr. F. R. Exsis. Not counting any history, where it ties in with 
Public Law 21. 

Mr. Warts. I want to clarify the situation. I understand him to say 
it would be with different types. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Depending on certain facts and certain situations. 

Mr. Warts. Certainly you have to have different circumstances, 
otherwise there would be no justification to do it. 

Mr. Bass. Are you through ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. In light of that, that was what I was going to ask you. In 
light of that situation, can you visualize any necessity for declaring 
Virginia type a kind of tobacco? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Not necessarily any necessity. At the same time we 
do not know of any special objection. We would administer it. 
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Mr. Bass. There may not be any objection to it, but what would be 
the value of it as far as administering the law is concerned, and estab- 
lishing quotas? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I think they do have, certainly, among certain of 
their customers, whether that usage is different from the other two 
types, and I agree they are substitutable. It is probably a situation. 
It may be if their yield is going to stay at 900 pounds and the other 2 
States are going to 1,400 or 1,500 pounds, that they might have to grow 
more acres, in order to get even the same production to meet their 
demand. 

Mr. Bass. Sure, I understand that. But, under present law, you 
could increase their acres and not increase the acres of types 22 and 23. 

Mr. Witrams. Well, the supply situation has never justified any 
distinction. 

Mr. Bass. That is it. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. And at the present time the supply situation does not 
justify any distinction, at the present time, and I feel like this—I think 
this tie-in with burley makes them all three too high to continue to sell 
in the world market. 

Mr. Bass. I am of the opinion that we are almost all agreed on 
that. 

Mr. WititaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. There is not a wide area of disagreement there. We 
realize that this tie-in has grown out of proportion, really, and is pric- 
ing us just a little bit out of the market, but the area of disagreement 
is this budiees of establishing Virginia type 21 as a kind, a separate 
kind of tobacco, and treating it asa kind, in all of the procedures, and 
so forth. We disagree on that. 

Now, if the Department has the authority to set its own quotas, acre- 
age allotments, for type 21 tobacco, then what could be the advantage, 
other than sort of a legislative impression that Virginia type 21 ‘be 
declared a separate kind ? ¢ I can see only one partic “ular thing that it 
could do, and that is it will establish for the future certain legisl: ation 
that would set it aside for the purposes of referendums or for “market- 
ing quotas and allotments. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. Well, probably that yield factor enters into the 
thing. 

It would certainly do this: It would probably eliminate the incentive 
for the Virginia farmers to increase his yield at the expense of trying 
to compete with these other two types on the yield basis. That is one 
point. 

Mr. Assirr. That is a right important point too; is it not? 

Mr. Warts. May I interrupt? 

I think what Mr. Bass and I had in our minds was that if you sepa- 
rate these types for some purposes and leave them together in a refer- 
endum they have to all vote together. 

Mr. Wiiurams. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. And if one would have quotas the other would have 
quotas. Then the only advantage the Virginia type gets out of the bill, 
or the principal advantage, is the ability of the Department to set a 
separate quota, separate acreage quota for the 21. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. That is true. 
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Mr. Watts. What Mr. Bass was getting at was: Do they not have 
the authority to do the same thing now, that they would have if the 
bill were passed ? 

Mr. Bass. That is absolutely so. 

If the conditions were not met we in 22 and 23 would not want a 
difference made, anyway, but if the conditions are met, we would have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. It was our thinking, in the Tobacco Division, along 
this line: 

We did not want one ty Am to get a special benefit over the other two 
types by virtue of a $3 or $ t difference in the price support. Now, that 
is competition that you cannot meet if it is substituted. 

However, if we support them all the same, if they are all under the 
same referendum, where they got the same program, then if type 
21 can develop a market that requires some increased demand at the 

same price support that you got in your two state that they do not 
have, and that figures clearly show that they can have an inc rease in 
acreage, then we could administer it, admistrative ly give it to them. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I am talking about, and we have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. If those conditions were met. I do not think there is a 
man from Tennessee or Kentucky, either one, that would come here 
and say “We want the supply of Virginia type of tobacco down below 
the market demands in order to keep our market quota, but, when 
you separate it as a kind, you say here it is a kind of tobacco over 
here, and we are going to administer this program different. Then 
it only stands to reason 1 that future legislation would be enacted which 
would cut. the throats of some of our types of tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. I think, personally, even you had the authority to set 
the difference on different types. It isa chs inged situation. In other 
words, I mean you already have gotten the authority. There is no 
objection, as I understand it, to reaffirm the authority they already 
have. 

You catch my point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Apsirr. I catch your point, and I am not going to say any 
more. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Asprrr. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. If this legislation which removed the tie with burley 
had been enacted so that you afe calculating the 1957 price on 21, 22, 
and 23, what difference would there be in the price as now controlled 

Mr. Witu1ams. Approximately 4 cents. 

Mr. F. R. Exxis. Two and a half if you are talking about 1956 and 
1957, going into effect with the 1957 crop. 

Mr. McInrire. Yes. 

Mr. Exuis. Two and a half cents. 

Mr. WriutaMs. The 1956 and 1957 crop is 21 cents? 

Mr. McIntire. That is the existing calculation. 

Mr, WiiutaMs. That is the existing calculation. You pool it on 
90 percent of its own parity. 

Mr. F. R. Extts. If Public Law 163 had never been enacted and if 
you assumed that their 10-year moving average price was 100 percent 
of their own parity, you have to take some assumption then, you 
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would have a support level of some 6 or 7 cents lower than the 1956 
and 1957 support level. 

Mr. McIntire. What would that be in relation to their own parity, 
percentagewise ? 

In other words, what I am getting at is this: Let us say this legis- 
lation were enacted, so that it were applicable to the 1957 crop, and 
it had a floor in it of 90 percent of parity, and it was to remove from 
the burley tie-in. What would the price be in 1957 ? 

Mr, Wiruiams. Between 4 and 5 cents less. 

Mr. McIntire. Between 4 and 5 cents less ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. That would have been 90 percent of its own parity ? 

Mr. Wiri1aM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McInvire. I just thought it would be good to have that in the 
record, 

Mr. Aspirr. Have we overlooked any witness’s testimony? Is there 
anyone who wants to testify ? 

Sir? 


STATEMENT OF BAILEY GUARD, OFFICE OF SENATOR JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER 


Mr. Guarp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Bailey Guard. I am in the 
Office of Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Aserrr. We understand that. I intended to call on you but we 
got to this roundtable discussion. 

Senator Cooper, as you know, is vitally interested in all tobacco 
legislation. He was inadvertently detained. 

We are glad to hear from you as to why the Senator could not be 
here. 

Mr. Gvuarp. That is right. He just wanted me to express his re- 
grets. He wanted very much to come to this hearing this morning, 
and he did have to attend a meeting of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, of which he is a member. 

Now, the Senator is sending you a letter, Mr. Chairman, which I 
have with me, and which he would very much appreciate having read 
into the record, or made a part of the record, and he would also like 
to have an opportunity to amplify or to supplement this statement 
after he has had a chance to study the testimony that was given here 
today. 

Mr. Aseirr. We will be glad for fim to do that. And we will be 
glad to have you read it or put it in the record, whichever you pre- 
fer, Mr. Guard. 

Mr. Guarp. I will be glad to do either. It is not very long. 

Mr. Assirr. Suppose you read it to us. That will be fine. 

For the benefit of the people of Kentucky, Senator Cooper was here 
when we had the proponents of the bill. He did not want to make 
a statement at that time, until he talked it over with your people, 
and heard the testimony. 

We are delighted to have you make that statement, for the Senator. 
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Mr. Guarp (reading) : 
May 1, 1957. 
Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Tobacco, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ApsitT: I am extremely sorry that I will not be able to attend the 
hearing of your committee this morning on H. R. 5002, as I had planned to do. 
A meeting of the Subcommittee on Railroad Retirement of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare is being held at the same time. As I am a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, and also because it is considering a bill in which I 
have joined, I have no alternative but to attend that meeting first. In any 
event, you may be sure that I will follow the testimony on H. R. 5002 and that 
I will carefully study the action of the subcommittee in the event this matter 
comes before the Senate. 

I was able to attend the first meeting of the hearings on H. R. 5002 and heard 
some of the testimony in support of the bill. It is my understanding thtt the 
bill proposes to amend section 301 (b) (15) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, by adding the following proviso: “Provided further, That, 
beginning with the 1958 crop, Viriginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, shall be 
treated as a ‘kind of tobacco’.” 

This amendment, if adopted, would permit the establishment of quotas, sep- 
arate from other types of dark tobacco. 

It would also amend section 2 of the act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506), by 
adding the following proviso: “Provided, That, beginning with the 1957 crop, 
these provisions shall not be applicable to Virginia Fire-Cured tobacco, type 21.” 

The effect of the last amendment would be to exclude type 21 from the require- 
ment that its level of price support be related to that of burley tobacco. It is 
currently fixed at 75 percent of burley supports. 

The proposal raises several questions which I believe should be considered 
very carefully by the committee. One of them relates to the effect the passage 
of the bill would have upon other types of dark tobacco. If the amendment 
should be adopted, I understand that the price support level of Virginia type 
21 would fall approximately 4 cents under price support levels for other types 
of dark tobacco—such as those grown in Kentucky. As other dark-fired and 
air-cured tobaccos would continue to be related in their price support levels to 
burley tobacco, at percentages fixed by law, the practical effect of H. R. 5002 
would be to place Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, in an advantageous com- 
petitive position in relation to other types of dark tobacco. This would be so 
because the price support level of type 21 would be 4 or 5 cents lower, and pre- 
sumably the market price would also be lower. Further, if there should be an 
increased demand for type 21, because of its price advantage, it might result 
in larger production quotas for this type of tobacco. 

I do not believe the committee should recommend the passage of this bill 
without full consideration of the effect that it would have upon other types 
of dark tobacco. Whatever might be the advantages for type 21, the passage 
of the bill would seriously affect the price and production relationships of all 
types of dark tobacco. It seems to me that it would also be an opening wedge 
or means of breaking down price supports for dark tobaccos, for other types 
might then be forced to seek competitive advantages, to the detriment of the 
tobacco growers. 

We recognize that there are factors existing today which affect unfavorably 
the export of tobacco of all types. A study of the export problems of dark 
tobaccos is neecessary, and I do not believe that H. R. 5002, relating to only one 
type of tobacco, should be passed without consideration being given to its effect 
upon the export problems of other types of dark tobacco. 

The consequences of the passage of this bill on price supports would be far 
reaching, and deserve the most thorough consideration of the committees of 
the Congress and all groups of tobacco growers. 

As the committee well knows, tobacco is the only farm commodity which enjoys 
a fixed support price. It has been able to maintain this unique position because 
of the success of its program and the unity and cooperation of tobacco growers. 
I do not believe the tobacco growers of whatever type want to take any step 
which would endanger this position which they enjoy without the fullest con- 
sideration. It might be an opening wedge to affect the price support structure 
which has helped the tobacco grower so much. 
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I do not think it is necessary for me to add that legislation which affects one 
type of tobacco usually affect others as well. This principle is well recognized. 
In approaching problems facing one or several of the types of dark tobaccos, I 
know your committee will take pains to arrive at recommendations that will not 
give any one type unfair advantage in the market place at the expense of growers 
of other types or other areas. 

Permit me to thank you again for your kindness in extending me an invitation 
to meet with your committee while H. R. 5002 is under consideration. I expect 
to continue to keep in close touch with tobacco growers of my own State regard- 
ing this legislation and I thank you again for the invitation to make a statement 
to your committee. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 

Mr. Axzsrrr. I wish you would thank the Senator on behalf of the 
committee. 

Without objection, he may state his remarks, or file any further 
statement, or, if he prefers, appear before the committee. 

Thank you for coming here. 

Mr, Guarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., Wednesday, May 1, 1957, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tornacco SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 1308, New House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Abbitt (presid- 
ing), McMillan, Watts, and Matthews. 

Staff members present: Mabel C. Downey, clerk, and John Heim- 
burger, counsel. 

Mr. Apssirr. The committee will please | be in order. The commit- 
tee meets this morning to consider H. R. 7259, a bill rel: ating to mar- 
keting quotas and price supports for fire-cured, dark air- -cured, and 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco. 

(TL. R. 7259 is as follows:) 

[H. R. 7259 (supersedes H. R. 5002), 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL Relating to marketing quotas and price supports for fire-cured, dark air-cured, and 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 301 (b) (15) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding the following new 
proviso at the end thereof: “Provided further, That with respect to the 1958 and 
subsequent crops, type 21 (Virginia) fire-cured tobacco shall be treated as a 
‘kind of tobacco’ for the purposes of all of the provisions of this title, except that 
for the purposes of section 312 (c) of this title, types 21, 22, and 23, fire-cured 
tobacco shall be treated as one ‘kind of tobacco.’ ” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506), is amended by 
adding the following proviso: “Provided, That, beginning with the 1958 crop, 
the levels of support for such kinds of tobacco shall not exceed the higher of 
(a) the level applicable to the 1957 crop or (b) 90 per centum of the parity 
price.” 

Mr. Anpirr. Mr. Bass, member of the committee, communicated with 
me and stated that he could not be present but would like to be 
recorded by proxy and vote for H. R. 7259. Mr. McIntire, member 
of the committee, informed me that ia had an appointment in his 
office and thereafter had to appear before another committee. Mr. 
Tewes, member of the committee, stated that he had to be present at 
a Dairy Subcommittee meeting. 

Without objection we will insert in the record a copy of the report 
submitted by the Department of Agriculture on H. R. 7259. 
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(The report referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1957. 
Hon. Harorp D. Cooiry, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of May 9, 1957, 
for a report on H. R. 7259, a bill to amend section 301 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, so as to make Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 
21, a separate kind of tobacco except for referendum purposes and to amend the 
act of July 28, 1945 (Public Law 163, 79th Cong., 59 Stat. 506), so as to provide 
that price-support levels for fire-cured, dark air-cured, and sun-cured tobacco 
shall not be increased above the level prevailing for the 1957 crop by reason of 
provisions of Public Law 163 which tie the support levels for these tobaccos to 
the burley support level. 

As we understand it, this bill is intended to supersede and replace H. R. 5002 
upon which we reported March 29, 1957. As we indicated in that report, the 
separation of Virginia fire-cured tobacco from other fire-cured types for market- 
ing quota purposes, while undesirable from an administrative standpoint, poses 
no significant administrative problem. The change incorporated in H. R. 7259 
under which the separation would not be applicable for referendum purposes is 
a desirable one. Section 2 of H. R. 5002 provided for reduction of the support 
level for Virginia fire-cured tobacco to 90 percent of parity rather than a per- 
centage of the burley support level. We indicated in our letter of March 29 
that we would consider this a desirable corrective measure provided it was 
made applicable to other types of fire-cured, dark air-cured, and sun-cured 
tobacco. H. R. 7259 does not provide for this same degree of correction in 
that the 1957 support level is above 90 percent of parity, with the result that 
the prospects of placing the dark tobacco support program on a sound basis 
and of maintaining the export market for these kinds of tobacco will be re- 
duced. ' 

Although we believe that establishing the support level for these kinds of 
tobacco as a percentage of the burley support level is inherently inconsistent 
with the modernized parity concept, this bill provides a partial correction in 
that the possibility of further increases in the support levels because of un- 
related supply and demand factors and market conditions is eliminated. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department would favor passage of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I have received a telegram from Mr. 
C. W. Maloney, president, Stemming District Tobacco Association, 
and have also received joint resolutions endorsing H. R. 7259, adopted 
by Eastern Dark Fired Tobacco Growers’ Association, Western Dark 
Fired Tobacco Growers Association, and the Stemming District To- 
bacco Association. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record 
the telegram and the joint resolutions. 

Mr. Azsirr. Without objection the telegram, letters, and joint reso- 
lutions will be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

HENDERSON, Ky., May 20, 1957. 


Congressman JoHN WATTS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Dark Associations met in joint session in Hopkinsville, May 17, and 
endorsed H. R. 7259. Will send copy of resolution in detail. Please convey 
our action to Congressman Abbitt. Thanks for your help in our behalf. 

C. W. MALONEY, 
President, Stemming District Tobacco Association. 
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STEMMING District ToBacco ASSOCIATION, INC. 
HENDERSON, KY. 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas two bills have been recently introduced in the Congress of the 
United States vitally affecting the interests of dark tobacco growers, one of 
these bills being H. R. 5002 and the other bill being H. R. 7259; and 

Whereas Eastern Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, Western Dark 
Fired Tobacco Growers Association, and the Stemming District Tobacco Asso- 
ciation have given much thought and attention to this legislation and have 
held various meetings concerning same in recent weeks, and the directors of 
these three associations have now met in joint session at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
on this, the 17th day of May 1957, to discuss this legislation and to adopt a 
policy with reference to it: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this joint meeting of said associations— 

(1) That we oppose H. R. 5002 as detrimental to the growers of dark tobacco 
and the tobacco program in general. 

(2) That we hereby go on record as favoring substitute bill, H. R. 7259, as 
being appropriate and timely legislation, enactment of which we believe to be 
in the interest of the growers of dark tobacco and the future of the tobacco 
program. 

(3) That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Senators from Kentucky 
and Tennessee and all Congressmen from these States, to the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Director of the Tobacco Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Kentucky and Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federations. 

STEMMING District ToBAcco ASSOCIATION, 
By C. W. MALONEY, President. 


EASTERN DARK FirRED ToBacco GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Springfield, Tenn., May 20, 1957. 
Mr. Jor R. WILLIAMS, 
Director, Tobacco Division, CSS, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: You are aware, I am sure, of the legislation proposed in H. R. 
5002, which was introduced recently by Hon. Watkins Abbitt of Virginia. Our 
association opposed the enactment of that legislation. 

At a joint meeting in Hopkinsville, Ky., on Friday, May 17, attended by the 
directors of the three dark associations and others unanimous agreement was 
reached on H. R. 7259, a substitute for 5002. 

Some of the provisions of the bill are objectionable, but we feel that this is 
a step in the direction of correcting the provisions of the tobacco program which 
become burdensome in the form of large surpluses. 

Your interest and aid in the passage of this legislation, as set out in the en- 
closed, resolution, will be appreciated by tobacco farmers of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. HAMMAOK, General Manager. 


WESTERN DARK FrrReD Tospacco GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Murray, Ky., May 21, 1957. 
Mr. Jor R. WILLIAMS, 
Director, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Tobacco Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WILLIAMS: We are enclosing copy of resolution adopted at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., Friday, March 17, by the three dark tobacco associations of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

We believe the proposed legislation to be in the best interest of dark tobacco 
growers and the future of the entire tobacco program. 

We will appreciate your assistance. 

Sincerely, 
HoiMEs E:tis, General Manager. 
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Mr. Assrrr. I should like to recognize Mr. Joseph Williams, of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who is present this morning. Mr. Williams, we shall be glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Chairman, I should like the record to show that 
all three of the associations have approved the bill under considera- 
tion, H. R. 7259. We told the Secretary of Agriculture of this action 
on the part of the three associations and the unanimous agreement 
on the bill. 

Mr. Apnrrr. I should like the record to show that Congressman 
a H. Natcher, of Kentucky, stated that he did not oppose H. R. 

259. 

The representatives of the Department were kind enough to prepare 
an analysis of H. R. 7259. I think this analysis should be read and 
considered. 

Mr. Williams, this is an analysis of the bill? 

Mr. Wiuiams. We think so. 

Mr. Anerrr. Mrs. Downey, will you please read the analysis? 

(Mrs. Downey read the following analysis of H. R. 7259:) 


ANALYSIS OF DrArt oF A Bint (H. R. 7259) RELATING TO MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
Price Supports Fork Fire-Curep, DARK AIR-CURED, AND VIRGINIA SUN-CURED 
ToBacco 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 301 (b) (15) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding the following new 
proviso at the end thereof: ‘Provided, further, That with respect to the 1958 and 
subsequent crops, type 21 (Virginia) fire-cured tobacco shall be treated as a 
“kind of tobacco” for the purposes of all of the provisions of this title, except 
that for the purposes of section 312 (c) of this title, types 21, 22 and 23, fire-cured 
tobacco shall be treated as one “kind of tobacco.” ’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506), is amended by 
adding the following proviso: ‘Provided, That, beginning with the 1958 crop, 
the levels of support for such kinds of tobacco shall not exceed the higher of (a) 
the level applicable to the 1957 crop or (b) 90 percent of the parity price.’ ”’ 

The bill amends section 301 (b) (15) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide that, beginning with the 1958 crop, Virginia fire- 
cured tobacco, type 21, shall be treated as a “kind’”’ of tobacco for all provisions of 
title III of the act with the exception of section 312 (c) which provides for 
treating all fire-cured types 21, 22, and 23 as one “kind” of tobacco in a refer- 
endum of growers. 

Marketing quotas for the 1958 and subsequent crops of Virginia fire-cured to- 
bacco, type 21, would be determined and proclaimed on the basis of its own supply 
and demand situation separately from the other fire-cured types. Growers would 
approve or disapprove the marketing quotas for fire-cured tobacco as a “kind” 
of tobacco in a combined referendum. As such, two-thirds of all fire-cured 
growers voting in a referendum must favor marketing quotas before acreage 
allotments and price supports on any fire-cured tobacco would be effective. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 2 of the act of July 28, 1945, Public Law 
163, to provide that, beginning with the 1958 crop, the levels of support for fire- 
cured, dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured tobaccos shall not be higher than 
the level applicable to the 1957 crop or 90 percent of parity. This eliminates any 
further increase in support levels for fire-cured, dark air-cured, and Virginia 
sun-cured tobaccos arising out of increases in the 10-year moving average price 
of burley tobacco. Further increase in support levels of these tobaccos would 
be made whenever 90 percent of the parity price exceeded the 1957 support level. 
This would be consistent with the modernized parity concept. 

Parity for Virginia fire-cured, type 21, will be computed separately. Other 
fire-cured tobacco, types 22 and 23, will be combined in one parity. Beginning 
with the 1958 crop and subsequent years, support levels for Virginia fire-cured, 
type 21, fire-cured types 22-23, dark air-cured types 35-36, and Virginia sun- 
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cured, type 37, will be (1) the 1957 level or (2) the percentage of burley pro- 
vided in Public Law 168, if lower, but in no event less than 90 percent of their 
own parity. Support levels for 1957 based on a percentage of the burley rate 
and 90 percent of parity for these tobaccos are compared below. 


{Cents per pound] 


Support level 





Kind or type as percent of | 90 percent of 
, 1957 burley parity 2 
rate ! 
Virginia fire-cured, type 21-_--_- ; . 38. 6 34.9 
Fire-cured, types 22-23- --- 38.6 34. 6 
Dark air-cured, types 35-36 34.3 29.9 
Virginia sun-cured, type 37- 34.3 32.0 


175 percent of burley rate for fire-cured tobacco, types 21, 22, 23; 6634 percent of burley 
rate for dark air-cured, types 35-36, and Virginia sun-cured, type 37 
* According to April 1957 parity index. 


> 
ot. 


Source: Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. Apsirr. As I understand, the Department does recommend the 
enactment of H. R. 7259 and feels that the legislation would be an 
improvement in the dark-tobacco program ? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. You are correct in your understanding. 

Mr. Assirr. Is there any provision in this bill which calls for any 
additional expenditure of Government money in the support 
program 4 

Mr. Witutams. No. I think that it will strengthen the support 
program. It is a very definite move on the part of the growers and 
we are happy that they had wisdom to compromise and meet this 
problem. 

Mr. Assirr. It is a step in the right direction, too, in trying to pro- 
tect the export of dark tobacco? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I think so. 

Mr. Assrrr. The committee will now go into executive session. 

(The committee adjourned at 10:45 a. m., to reconvene immediately 
in executive session. ) 
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